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FEBRUARY FILLDYKE, ETC. 


FEBRUARY FILLDYKE. 


I. 
Fesruary Filldyke! Fill 
All the ditches brown and still; 
Rouse the winter’s failing hours 
With the passionate pulse of showers, 
Till root, and turf, and clod lie curl’d 
In a dim, dark water-world; 
Change to waves the 7 floe, 
Breathe upon the vanishing snow; 
Gorge the culvert, swell the moat, 
Where the weeds at anchor float; 
Prompt with art surpassing. words 
All the loves of all the birds; 
Break the frost upon the hill, 
February Filldyke! Fill! 


II. 
Bring the children of the rain 
And the sunshine here again; 
Bring the flowers that speak of spring, 
And the budding hedgerows bring ; 
Roll the leaden mists away 
Into clouds of tender grey, — 
Grey, with rifts of blue between; 
Clothe the desolate marsh with green, 
Where the faint air comes and goes 
*Tvwixt the dull sad alder-rows, 
And the winter, waste and wan, 
Chills the light it looks upon; 
Flush the river and the rill, 
February Filldyke! Fill! 


Ill. 
Loosen all our icy chains 
By thy soft persuasive rains; 
Blow the great clouds in from sea, 
Flood the lowlands and the lea; 
That the boisterous March may find 
Matter for his shaping mind. 
Tempt the violets one by one; 
Lift the crocus to the sun; 
Draw with brush of vaporous light, 
Iris bows from height to height ; 
Teach us all thy gentler ways 
In the truce of sunlit days 
Sign’d with fingers moist and chill, 
February Filldyke! Fill! 

Temple Bar. EDMUND OLLIER. 


“THE KING OF LOVE MY SHEPHERD IS,” 


LATINE REDDITUM. 


Rex, Rex amoris, ut Pastoris 
Consiliis est me recturus: 
Sim Tuus, Deus: adsis meus: 

In zvum non sum periturus. 


Qua lymphz rivi fluunt vivi, 
Me secum ducit, liberatum: 
Et qua per prata virenit sata, 
De ceelo confert cibum gratum. 


Me, jam vagantem, jam peccantem, 
Amore tamen me querebat: 

Et lene stringens, manu cingens, 
Quam lztus! domum referebat. 





Cum, Mortis valle, vagor calle, 
Impavidus, Te sequar ducem: 

Sceptro confidens, Teque videns, 
Prospiciam zternam Crucem. 


Mihi parabis mensam: dabis 
Divinam Tuam unctionem: 

Sit Calix pura effusura 
Supernam benedictionem ! 


Sic, sic per vias, semper fias, 
O Deus! Pastor bonus, gratus: 
Sic, sic per vitam infinitam 
Ad laudes Tuas sim paratus! 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


P. M. 


THE VIOLET AND THE ROSE. 


THE violet invited my kiss, 
I kiss’d it and called it my bride ; 

‘* Was ever one slighted like this?” 
Sighed the rose, as it stood by my side. 


My heart ever open to grief, 
To comfort the fair one I turned; 
‘* Of fickle ones thou art the chief! ”’ 
Frown’d the violet, and pouted and mourned, 


Then, to end all disputes, I entwined * 
The love-stricken blossoms in one; 
But that instant their beauty declined, 
And I wept for the deed I had done. 
JosEPH SKIPSEY. 


ROSES. 


Ler me lie where the roses grow, 

Let them their fresh green branches throw 
Around my mound in the grass, 

Let them lift, in their fullest glow, 

Their faces high to laugh and show 
A welcome to those who pass. 


But let no sound by me be heard: 
Babble of stream, or song of bird, 
Be stilled in the calm earth’s breast. 
In the quiet gloom let me lie, 
Where the tired ear and weary eye 
May take their well-earned rest. 


The day is gone, so long and drear: 
Sweet it is to be resting here, 
In the long and silent night. 
For fear and grief away are swept: 
Bitter tears are no longer wept, 
While I wait for endless light. 


Light to reveal the cherished dead 
In lands from which all ills have fled, 
And the ruins which death has made. 
Lands which never shall hear a sigh, 
In which nothing but death shall die, 
And the roses never fade. 
Temple Bar. 





ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


From The National Review. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

THERE are some names in literature 
which the lover of books never mentions 
without affection or reverence. They re- 
call to him gifts of wisdom or of poetic 
beauty, that have permanently enriched 
his life; they are the names of his best 
friends, the choice companions of solitary 
nours, whose presence is alike acceptable 
in times of joy and sorrow. 

No one has described the invigorating 
and soothing power of books more happily 
than Southey; and, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, there is, perhaps, no man of 
letters of this century whose name is wor- 
thier of honor. Yet the reader who ac- 
knowledges this allegiance may confess at 
the same time that a measured feeling of 
admiration is the utmost he can give to 
Southey’s poetry. His epics are not 


among the books he reads upon sleepless 
nights ; neither will he take them with him 
on a voyage, as Southey took “ Gebir.” 
Open any copy you may find of “ Madoc,” 
“ Thalaba,” or “ Roderick,” and it will 
probably be as clean and fresh as the 


books of Leviticus and Chronicles in an 
otherwise well-thumbed Bible. The poet 
writes with the utmost purity of style, with 
great fertility of invention, with an eleva- 
tion of tone worthy of a man who honors 
the art he practises, and with a frequent 
picturesqueness of detail which wins ac- 
knowledgment from the most exacting 
critic. His vast stores of knowledge are 
poured forth abundantly; but what he 
wants, or seems to want, is that incommu- 
nicable and divine gift which separates 
the inspired poet from th: consummate 
artificer in verse. 

Poetry made Southey happy, and he 
thought that it would make him immortal. 
The happiness was enjoyed to the full, 
but the ten volumes of his verse have not 
as yet received the recognition which their 
author anticipated. We are interested in 
learning that William Taylor, of Norwich, 
called “Madoc” the best English poem 
that had left the press since “ Paradise 
Lost ;” that Walter Scott read it through 
four times ; that it kept Fox up until after 
midnight ; that Landor said of “ Roderick,” 
“ There is no poem in existence that I shall 
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read so often;” and that even Byron pro- 
nounced it “the first poem of the time.” 
And in our day we hear with curiosity 
how Dean Stanley upheld against all 
comers the poetical merits of “ Thalaba ” 
and “ Kehama.” People read these criti- 
cisms and opinions, but they do not read 
the poems; and, as a poet, Southey is 
chiefly known to the present generation 
by his fantastic ballads and by a few per- 
sonal lyrics which, like the “ The Holly 
Tree” and the stanzas written in his li- 
brary, touch all hearts. 

That Southey fails in our own day to 
win the public ear may not be wholly due 
to a deficiency of poetical inspiration. It 
was not altogether owing to that cause, if 
we may judge from much of the verse 
then popular, that he failed during his 
lifetime to gain fame and wealth from his 
poetry. His sober method in such poems 
as “Madoc” and “ Roderick” was not 
suited to the taste of an age that craved 
for rambling stories in verse, and gushed 
over “ Lalla Rookh” and the “ Loves of 
the Angels.” In the first quarter of this 
century—a period which, if we except 
the Shakespearian era, is unsurpassed in 
our literature for wealth of poetical crea- 
tion — neither Coleridge nor Wordsworth, 
Shelley or Keats, gained the popularity 
that puts money in the purse. Scott — 
whose success no one grudges, for he was 
great all round, and as good as he was 
great —knew perfectly well that “The 
Lady of the Lake ” — his most successful 
though by no means his finest poem — 
was immeasurably inferior to the noblest 
productions of Wordsworth or of Cole- 
ridge. True poet though he was in his 
own vein, he could not, in verse at least, 
rise to their level. Yet Scott, and even 
Moore, reaped a golden harvest while 
Wordsworth was complaining that poetry 
did not yield him enough to pay for his 
shoe-leather, and Southey that it was “the 
worst article in the market.” How popu- 
lar Byron became is a story too familiar 
to be repeated ; but the student of English 
poetry has long ago discovered that By- 
ron’s fame during his lifetime was not 
chiefly due to the intrinsically poetical 
qualities of his verse. 

In the last year of the last century ap- 
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peared Campbell’s “ Pleasures of Hope.” 
“The Pleasures of Memory,” published 
about seven years previously, had already 
passed through ten editions, and from 
Rogers the young Scottish poet seems to 
have caught his inspiration. Itmade him 
famous at once; yet it is difficult to say 
what attraction readers found in a poem 
full of inaccuracies and piatitudes, and in 
which, as Hazlitt wittily says, “the de- 
composition of prose is substituted for the 
composition of poetry.” Campbell’s youth- 
ful success, however, affords a striking 
illustration of the obvious fact that in “the 
realms of gold” immediate popularity is 
no proot of sterling worth. That he has 
secured a permanent place in literature is 
due to his noble gift as alyric poet. His 
inspiriting battle-pieces have in them thé 
true ring, and just as Campbell was wont 
to shout out Scott’s fine ballad of Cadyow 
Castle on the North Bridge at Edinburgh 
until, as he said, the whole fraternity of 
coachmen knew him by his voice, so will 
many a man recall the youthful enthusiasm 
and impetuosity with which he recited in 
his walks such poems as “ The Battle of the 
Baltic” and “ Ye Mariners of England.” 
Yet the fact remains that Campbell’s ex- 
traordinary reputation at the outset of his 
career was due toa poem that is compara- 
tively worthless. 

Time is the one trustworthy critic 
whose verdict is unimpeachable, and the 
way time has treated a number of poets 
who flourished between the years 1800 
and 1825, might almost lead us to accept 
the judgment of Mr. Bagehot that “the 
pursuit of fame seems more absurd and 
trifling than most pursuits.” Yet it is not 
unreasonable that fame should be dear to 
the poet, athough not the main object he 
pursues. The true poet sings because he 
must, and is moved less by ambition than 
by delight. The joy of his art was felt 
to the full by Southey, who said in his 
younger days that he would rather leave 
off eating than poetizing. Even in those 
days of passionate enthusiasm there was 
a mechanical regularity in his verse-mak- 
ing which belies the common theory of 
inspiration. The clerkly virtue of punc- 
tuality is not one with which the Muse is 


credited; and a poet cannot make de-' 
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mands upon her at specified hours as he 
can upon his cook, with the certainty of a 
response. In later life, as all the world 
knows, Southey wrote a good deal of rub- 
bish, for he was poet laureate at a time 
when court poetry was required by the 
yard. It is a pity that, having done its 
work, the greater portion of this verse 
cannot be buried with the royal person- 
ages whom it praised. 

In middle age Southey came to the 
conviction that his name was likely to live 
chiefly as a prose-writer. Unfortunately, 
his best years and energies were largely 
consumed upon labor which, however ad- 
mirable of its kind, must be regarded as 
ephemeral. As he said himself, he had 
many mouths to feed, and all from an ink- 
stand. Like Dr. Johnson, therefore, and 
ina spirit that “makes the action fine,” 
he did a quantity of what is called hack- 
work. Such work is not more of a dis- 
grace to an author than it is toa physician 
to prescribe in simple cases that need no 
skill, or to a celebrated barrister to take 
briefs which would not test the ability of 
the youngest member of the bar. The 
man who chooses a profession must live 
by it, and it is surely as pleasant and hon- 
orable to live by Quarterly Review arti- 
cles as by the sale of ostrich-feathers or of 
mineral waters. 

He regretted, of course, the want of full 
leisure to complete the great “ History of 
Portugal” which he fondly hoped would 
put the coping-stone to his fame, and he 
anticipated that future ages would honor 
him as the historian of Brazil. I suspect 
he was mistaken in both cases, and it 
is quite possible that the work which 
Southey left in MS. and incomplete 
would share, though the theme is a noble 
one, the neglect and oblivion of the three 
quarto volumes that form the “ History of 
Brazil.” Sad to say also, his “ History of 
the Peninsular War” is so completely 
superseded by Napier’s that no publisher 
ventures to produce a new edition of a 
work which was the fruit of unwearied 
research, and for style has won the high 
applause of critics from Coleridge to Mr. 
John Morley. With all his literary sagac- 
ity, and he had it in large measure, Southey 
was unfortunate in the choice of popular 
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subjects. He believed that whatever in- 
terested him would also interest the public, 
and his greatest success, the “ Life of Nel- 
son,” may be said to have been achieved 
by accident, as it grew out of an article in 
the Quarterly. Biography is Southey’s 
forte ; on this ground he is a master, and 
there is a virility and charm about such 
books as the lives of Nelson, Wesley, and 
Cowper which, for many a day to come, 
should keep their reputation fresh. Pro- 
fessor Dowden, whose estimate of the poet 
is too well appreciated to need my praise, 
is not, I think, quite happy in the remark 
that there is no style fitter for continuous 
narrative than the pedestrian style of 
Southey. Although the context shows 
that this is not Mr. Dowden’s meaning, a 
‘ pedestrian style implies a steady, uniform, 
and unmodulated style, by the help of 
which a writer jogs along the foot-path 
way safely and surely, with no risk of 
stumbling, but also with no capacity of 
rising with his theme. This is not the 
characteristic of Southey’s style, which is 
at once sinewy and flexible, easy and me- 


lodious, a style in marked contrast to that 
in vogue among popular writers of the age 
—to the alliterative rhetoric of Macau- 
lay and to the richer, but frequently gro- 


tesque, composition of Carlyle. Southey, 
like Dryden, is one of the manliest of 
writers. He is totally devoid of affecta- 
tion ; he has no mannerism, and expresses 
himself simply because he thinks clearly. 
It has been well said that the inner tem- 
per of a man is reflected in his written 
prose. You may see in it whether he 
loves rhetoric more than truth, whether he 
cares more for himself than for his sub- 
ject. The poet Gray observed that good 
writing not only required great parts, but 
the very best of those parts; and if, as 
Carlyle said, and as Mr. Froude maintains, 
style is not like a coat that can be put off, 
but like the skin, an essential part of the 
living organization, then does the harmo- 
nious, idiomatic style of Southey indicate 
a nature unaffected, well-balanced, and 
serene. In his case Boileau’s saying, Le 
style c'est !homme, may be accepted with- 
out reserve. 

So thoroughly, indeed, did he under- 
stand the art of good writing, that it would 
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be more accurate to say he did not con- 
sider it an art at all. “There may be 
secrets in painting,” he wrote to Allan 
Cunningham, “but there are none in style. 
When I have been asked the foolish ques- 
tion what a young man should do who 
wishes to acquire a good style, my answer 
has been that he should never think about 
it, but say what he has to say as perspicu- 
ously as he can and as briefly as he can, 
and then the style will take care of itself.” 
Again, to a friend he said, “ People talk 
of my style! I have only endeavored to 
write plain English, and to put my thoughts 
into language which every one can under- 
stand.” 

It is needless, however, to remark that 
clearness of expression, though invaluable 
in style, is not the secret of its success. 
Something depends upon the ear, as 
Southey elsewhere admits, and more upon 
the fulness and richness of an author’s 
mind — upon his sincerity of purpose and 
upon his perception of the niceties of lan- 
guage. Southey wrote from a full mind; 
it does not follow that “plain English” 
would be of service to anempty one. His 
prose writings, no doubt, exhibit the weak- 
ness, as well as strength, of his nature. 
He acknowledged that he could not stand 
severe thought. There are subjects about 
which he knew little and wrote feebly; 
there are opinions scattered through his 
volumes at which we are forced to smile. 
When he prophesies he fails, just as Cob- 
den fails, and as Mr. Bright fails; and 
when he touches on spiritual experiences 
that arouse no corresponding emotion in 
his own heart, there is an evident want of 
sympathy and breadth. Few more de- 
lightful books exist in the language, and 
none more honest, than his “ Life of Wes- 
ley.” This “darling book,” the favorite 
of his library, was more often in his hands, 
Coleridge wrote, than any other, and he 
added that it would not be uninteresting 
to the author to know that to this work, 
and to the “ Life of Baxter,’ he was used 
to resort whenever sickness or languor 
made him feel the want of an old friend. 
But Coleridge was keenly alive to the biog- 
rapher’s inability to distinguish, in the 
great religious movement of the eigh- 
teenth century, between what was unques- 
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tionable fanaticism, and what, however 
mysterious, had the warrant of apostolic 
teaching. In his. admirable narrative, 
Southey is, therefore, occasionally an un- 
certain guide, and his judgment fails to 
lessen — sometimes, indeed, it increases 
— the difficulties raised by his facts. But 
the reader, whether dissenting from the 
writer’s opinions or not, feels, and rightly, 
an unhesitating confidence in the truthful- 
ness of his statements. He is ever the 
most faithful of biographers. 

Probably the book that gave its author 
the greatest pleasure was “ The Doctor,” 
that medley of grotesque fancies and out- 
of-the-way 5 howd. , of boyish humor and 
of the serene wisdom of age. It was the 
play-book of leisure hours, with which he 
amused himself more than he amuses his 
readers. Most of them, I think, find it 
irritating, and no one, probably, has the 
courage to read it steadily from end to 
end. “ The Doctor,” says Caroline Bowles, 
“makes me laugh and cry, pleased, and 
— and out of all patience, in a 

reath ’—-a friendly criticism, and, on 
the whole, perhaps, a just one, of a book 
which Henry Nelson Coleridge considered 
“singularly thoughtful and diverting.” 

No English man of letters, save Dr. 
Johnson, has done so much to give dignity 
to the profession of literature as Southey, 
and I do not think there is a word in Cole- 
ridge’s magnificent eulogium of his friend 
to which exception can be taken. His 
devotion to literature was the noblest of 
dedications, adopted without rashness, for 
he knew his strength, and pursued with 
unfaltering consistency and courage. And 
he had his reward. “Excepting that 
peace,” he wrote, “which through God’s 
infinite mercy is derived from a ‘higher 
source, it is to literature, humanly speak- 
ing, that I am beholden, not only for the 
means of subsistence, but for every bless- 
ing which I enjoy; health of mind and ac- 
tivity of mind, contentment, cheerfulness, 
continual employment, and, therefore, con- 
tinual pleasure.” And while describing 
himself as one of the lightest-hearted men 
on the face of the wide world, he adds 
that if Gifford (then presiding over the 
Quarterly) could “ see him by his fireside, 
he would see a man working hard and 

etting littlkek—a bare maintenance, and 
hardly that — writing poems and history 
for posterity with his whole heart and 
soul; one daily progressive in learning ; 
not so learned as he is poor, not so poor 
as proud, not so proud as happy.” 

After all, the attraction many of us feel 
for Southey is caused less by his genius 
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as a writer than by his personal character ; 
and his life will be found more worthy. of 
study than the finest of his works. The 
materials that exist for a thorough ac- 
quaintance with him are abundant; but 
in order to know and estimate Southey, 
all other sources of information are of 
small account in comparison with his own 
letters. I do not know whether to wonder 
most at their quantity or quality. It was, 
perhaps, inevitable, that whatever he 
wrote should be well written, but how he 
found time for such a persistent course of 
letter-writing is a marvel. “A letter,” he 


said, “is like a fresh billet of wood upon 
the fire, which if it be not needed for im- 
mediate warmth, is always agreaable for 
its exhilarating effects. 


I, who spend so 
many hours alone, love to pass a portion 
of + th in conversing thus with those 
whom I love.” 

It must have been a goodly portion, and 
in these letters the heart of the man is 
revealed. We see in them his well-nigh 
unrivalled energy in pursuit of knowledge ; 
the delight in books which caused him, 
though a poor man, to accumulate a library 
of fourteen thousand volumes; a playful 
buoyancy of spirit, mingled with a pathetic 
melancholy, that led him to write of himself 
as old before he was fifty ; a dislike of Lon- 
don as strong as the affection of Johnson 
and of Lamb for the mighty city ; a som- 
bre view of political affairs which, if not 
always reasonable, was invariably sincere ; 
a generous appreciation of other poets 
and authors—no one, for instance, has 
written of Wordsworth with warmer 
praise —and a noble enthusiasm of friend- 
ship for which no sacrifice was too great, 
and which no absence or change could 
weaken. And more than this may be read 
in the copious utterances of Southey’s 
correspondence, for we gain from it a 
bright picture of the domestic happiness 
in his mountain home at Keswick that 
made it, through many long and toilsome 
years, a scene of unclouded delight. 
Writing of the glorious scenery around 
him, he said he did not talk much about it, 
but added, “ These lakes and mountains 
give me a deep joy for which I suspect 
nothing elsewhere can compensate.” In 
the large room on the first floor of Greta 
Hall, surrounded on al! sides by books, 
“the harvest of many generations,” the 
work of his life was done; and when he 
went to the window there was “ the lake 
and the circle of the mountains, and the 
illimitable sky.” 

No student could be more unlike the 
popular notion of the mere bookworm and 
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literary drudge than Southey. With a 
head on his shoulders that was the envy 
of Byron, and “the most spirited counte- 
nance that ever human form was graced 
with ;” tall, firmly knit, and blessed with 
sound health and great muscular strength, 
in physique asin character, manliness 
was his most striking characteristic. But 
this manliness was combined with a sus- 
ceptibility and tenderness that tried his 
strong heart tothe uttermost. If he was 
the happiest of men, he was also the most 
sensitive, a singularity which struck Car- 
lyle, who, on seeing him in his old age, 
wondered how, with such a nervous sys- 
tem, he had not been torn to pieces long 
since. “He must have somewhere,” he 
wrote, “a great deal of methodic virtue in 
him; I suppose, too, his heart is thor- 
oughly honest, which helps considerably.” 
It was methodic virtue of an uncommon 
order, it was an honesty of heart rarely to 
be met with, that bound Southey’s days 
together in natural piety. Although never 
until old age a year in advance of his lia- 
bilities, he contracted no debt he could 
not pay, and took voluntary burdens on 
his shoulders that would have crushed a 
weaker man. His lavish generosity was 
not due to impulse; it was a part of his 
life, and exhibited at every stage of it. 
To help a relative or friend or a deserving 
person who was neither, he would give 
money with the utmost cheerfulness, and 
time also, which was more valuable still; 
and as we read how ready he was at all 
times to accept fresh burdens of charity, 
how magnanimous he was, and how affec- 
tionate, we are not surprised that Sara 
Coleridge, who lived all her maiden life 
under his roof, should have said that, 
while indebted chiefly to Wordsworth in 
matters of intellect, “in those which con- 
cerned the heart ard the moral being,” 
she was more deeply indebted to the char- 
acter and daily conduct of her uncle 
Southey. Yet there are moments, and 
one of them may be after reading his let- 
ters to Shelley, when the reader is dis- 
posed to think the laureate too faultless, 
and that he would have sympathized more 
with the elder brother in the parable than 
with the prodigal son. 

Very noteworthy, in a retired student 
like Southey, was his capacity, to which I 
have alluded already, for making friends 
and keeping them. The friends of his 
youth were the friends of his old age, and 

ordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and Wal- 
ter Scott not only honored the author but 
loved the man. Landor, too, clung to 
Southey with the passionate ardor of his 
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nature, and, impulsive though he was, 
never faltered in his affection. “To be 
deprived of reading your works,” he wrote 
from Como, “and of seeing you for so 
many years, is infinitely the greatest loss 
I sustain in losing my country.” And in 
a letter at once nobly frank and sympa- 
thetic, written when Southey was in trou- 
ble, and had been long silent, he says, in 
oe which from another pen would 
sound like exaggeration: “Believe me, 
Southey —and of all men living I will be 
the very last to deceive and flatter you — 
I have never one moment ceased to love 
and revere you as the most amiable and 
best of mortals, and your fame has always 
been as precious to me as it could ever be 
to yourself.” What a wealth of fellowship 
was here! but, strange to say, this affec- 
tionate intimacy with the choicest intel- 
lects of his age is regarded by a living 
writer as evidence that Southey, like Dav- 
enant, with whom he is compared, shel- 
tered himself “ so snugly under the friend- 
ship of great men, that to this day criticism 
shrinks from dragging him forth into the 
glare of noon.” Having the wit, we are 
told, to see, in 1800, that Wordsworth and 
Coleridge would reign over English oy 
in 1830, “he came over to their camp wit 
equal frankness and adroitness,” and “ im- 
posed himself upon his own generation by 
the force of his character, the abun- 
dance of his writings, and by the tact with 
which he attached himself to that party 
which was.destined to popularity in the 
immediate future.” * 

The imputation, it will be seen, is a slur 
upon Southey’s character. He was not 
only “no poet in the true sense,” but an 
impostor, who traded on the friendship of 
distinguished authors. It is difficult to 
reply to a charge, in my judgment, so. ut- 
terly without foundation ; and had it come 
from a nameless writer, readers who know 
Southey would probably laugh for one 
moment at the perversity of the statement, 
and forget it the next. But literature is 
not without a debt to the editor of Gray, 
and Mr. Gosse is usually so sympathetic 
a critic, that when he makes an assertion 
such as this, it cannot be passed over with- 
out notice. 

The statement that Southey’s verse se- 
cured to the author, as Davenant’s. verse 
had previously secured to him, a large 
audience “ recruited even from the literary 
class itself,” need not be contested, but to 
Mr. Gosse’s assertion that, for the mo- 


* From Shakespeare to Pope, by Edmund Gosse, pp. 
155-159 
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ment, “ Thalaba ” and the “Curse of Ke- 
hama ” impressed the majority of readers, 
I reply that there is no proof of this suc- 
cess in the circulation of those poems. 
Unfortunately for Southey’s pocket, it was 
quite otherwise, and, while some of his 
contemporaries reaped thousands at their 
poetical harvest, he did not, except in one 
instance, gain hundreds. This is not all. 
Southey’s literary independence and disre- 
gard of contemporary praise or blame is a 
prominent feature of his character, and the 
assertion that he contrived to shelter him- 
self snugly under the friendship of others 
is, I venture to assert, wholly without 
foundation. The high estimate of his own 
powers, to which Mr. Gosse alludes, is a 
trait inconsistent with such conduct; but 
the strongest refutation of a charge which, 
were it true, would make Southey con- 
temptible, will be found in the whole story 
of his life as unfolded in his letters. * 

Southey, as every one knows, in his esti- 
mate of public affairs belonged to the 
minority. He had no faith in “self-gov- 
ernment by count of heads;” he did not 
believe that change was necessarily prog- 
ress, nor that revolution was reform. 
Like most of us, he had his prejudices, 
and expressed them sometimes in un- 
— language. One of the most bril- 
iant and popular of modern writers has 
expressed his opinion that, as a politician, 
Southey lacked judgment, and critics have 
been content to take Macaulay’s word for 
it. They could not choose a worse author- 
a I do not say that the famous essayist 
ot the Edinburgh Review was wilfully un- 
fair, but he was unable to forget that 
Southey belonged to the opposite camp, 
and had been for years the ablest writer 
for the Quarterly. The opinion that 
Southey’s poems stand far higher than his 
prose works is one which Macaulay is 
probably singular in holding; but his ad- 
verse estimate of several of the laureate’s 
political statements may, perhaps, be jus- 
tified. At the same time the general im- 
pression he tries to convey of Southey is 
marked by the exaggeration which so oiten 
stultifies his criticism. In the anxiety to 
be brilliant, truth is too frequently sacri- 
ficed to antithesis. 

It may be admitted that, in some re- 
spects, Southey was a Tory of the old 
school. He objected to Catholic emanci- 


* The correspondence fills many volumes, and is 
necessarily of very unequal value. I hope, before long, 
by the help of it, to present such a portrait of Southey 
from his own pen as may lead the readers of our day to 
give the honor he deserves to an English worthy whom 
the present generation seems to have forgotten. 
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pation, and to Parliamentary reform, and» 
according to the principal journal of the 
period, showed his lack of judgment by 
saying that reform would lead to a new 
disposal of Church property, and to the 
spoliation of the Irish Church. He thought 
as, by a curious turn of the tables, Radi- 
cals think now, that the diseases of society 
can be remedied by State interference. 
Like Mr. Ruskin, his views on social 
questions were not those of the political 
economist; and it must be admitted that 
he held objections to some branches of 
science, as unreasonable as the poet Cow- 
per’s contempt for geology. On the other 
hand, Southey was in many respects a re- 
former in advance of hisage. He favored 
national education ; he wrote, in the early 
years of the century, against the absurd 
injustice of the laws of copyright ; he was 
one of the first advocates for the estab- 
lishment of Protestant Sisters of Mercy, 
and for a better order of hospital nurses ; 
he joined Lord Ashley in his efforts to 
remove the abuses of the factory system, 
and to protect children; he objected to 
the needless severity of the criminal laws ; 
he advocated a well-organized system of 
emigration, as well as the most liberal 
treatment of the colonies. Other ir- 
stances of his ardor in the cause of socia 
reform are recorded by Southey’s son, who 
adds, and I think rightly, that his father 
was one of the chief pioneers of most of 
the great improvements taking place in 
our time. 

Lord Macaulay — who, by the admission 
of his nephew, was a “determined and 
fiery partisan ” — writes of Southey’s in- 
tolerance and bitterness towards oppo- 
nents ; and Hazlitt, of all men ! has echoed 
the same opinion, It is not necessary to 
defend himin this respect. He had strong 
feelings, and no doubt expressed them 
with a vehemence not always justifiable. 
But it was enough fcr him to meet an 
opponent to forget all points of difference, 
and in his heart of hearts he was among 
the most charitable of men. “ Political 
questions,” he wrote to Sir Henry Taylor, 
“ will never excite any difference between 
us in the slightest degree. I have lived 
all my life in the nearest and dearest inti- 
macy with persons who were most op- 
posed to me in such things;” and to 
another correspondent he says: “I have 
an instinctive horror of bigotry. When 
Dissenters talk of the Establishment, they 
make me feel like a High Churchman; 
and when I get among High Churchmen 
I am ready to take refuge in Dissent.” 

His happiest hours were spent with the 
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—- spirits in his library in a communion 
ree from the discord of controversy. 
Some of his friends, especially Words- 
worth, who had no bookish feeling about 
him, thought that Southey’s love of books 
made him indifferent to other things. No 
doubt it was his tendency to live most 
joyously in his library —just as it was 
Wordsworth’s tendency, although he could 
read a poem now and then which he had 
not written, to disregard all books save 
his own volumes; and it must be admit- 
ted that as life advanced, and the even- 
ing shadows fell upon him, he clung 
more than ever to his favorite authors. 
“ Books,” he wrote to Caroline Bowles, 
“are all but everything to me. I live with 
them and by them, and might almost say 
for them andin them.” This was in 1830, 
when, to use Mr. Dowden’s fine expres- 
sion, he was “stepping downwards from 
the heights of life ;” but the correspon- 
dence with Miss Bowles is itself sufficient 
to show that a growing passion for books 
neither lessened the warmth of his friend- 
ship nor his readiness to do good to oth- 
ers. 

Looking over what I have written, I 
feel how impossible it is to represent the 
finest features of Southey’s character in a 
sketch so slight and shadowy. Forty- 
three years have gone by since he was 
laid to rest in Crosthwaite churchyard, 
and, familiar though the name still is, the 
man is passing from remembrance. One 
of the poets of a younger generation, who 
knew him best and loved him most, died 
recently, ripe in years and honor, and, 
apart from Southey’s son, there are now 
few men living who can speak of him with 
the affection of personal friends. Sir 
Henry Taylor, in a passage that has been 
often quoted, has expressed his convic- 
tion that, while there were greater poets 
in his generation and men of a deeper 
philosophic faculty, yet that for genial 
piety, moral strength, the magnitude and 
variety of his powers, the field he covered 
in literature, and the beauty of his life, it 
may be said of Southey “justly, and with 
no straining of the truth, that of all his 
contemporaries he was the greatest man,” 

It may be so, but comparisons are rarely 
satisfactory, and are always likely to pro- 
voke opposition. This, however, can be 
said, without any feeling of hesitation, 
that the more intimate we grow with 
Southey’s daily life, the deeper is our ad- 
miration of its consistency and heroism. 
And this life of unflinching fealty to duty 
was pre-eminently a happy life. All his 
deepest affections were centred in his 





home, and, while the home circle remained 
unbroken, to live laborious days was no 
pressure on his buoyant spirit. And his 
mirthfulness was not owing to that want 
of reflection which leads a man to be sat- 
isfied with the sunshine of the hour. He 
looked death in the face and did not fear 
him, believing in the “shall be hereafter.” 
“1 do not know,” he writes, “that person 
who is happier than myself and who has 
more reason to be happy, and never was 
man more habitually cheerful; but this 
belief is the root which gives life to all 
and holds all fast.” Life, said Pope, when 
the first heats are over, is all down hill. 
It was not altogether so with Southey, 
but, as the days went on, domestic sorrow 
tried his affectionate nature to the utter- 
most, and three years before he died 
silence and darkness covered that large 
heart and eager intellect. Could it have 
been with a poet’s prescience of coming 
evil that Landor sent to his friend the 
well-remembered lines which are among 
the most touching he ever wrote ? — 


The dance of youth, O Southey, runs not 
round, 

But closes at the bottom of the room 

Amid the falling dust and deepening gloom, 

Where the weary sit them down, 

And Beauty too unbraids, and waits a lovelier 
crown. 

We hurry to the river we must cross, 

And swifter downward every footstep wends ; 

Happy, who reach it ere they count the loss 

Of half their faculties and half their friends. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
A SECRET INHERITANCE, 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 
Book THE FIrRsT. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


“| TRAVELLED for many months alone. 
I made acquaintances which never ripened 
into friendships, and seldom did twenty- 
four hours pass without my thoughts wan- 
dering to Silvain. Thinking it not un- 
likely that one or both of the brothers 
had returned to their home in Germany, I 
wrote several letters to them there, with- 
out receivingan answer. This portentous 
silence increased rather than diminished 
my interest in the man I loved as a 
brother. In speaking of him in these 
terms I am but giving faithful expression 
to the feelings I entertained for him; up 
to that time I had never met a human 
being, man or woman, who had so entirely 
won my affectionate regard. 
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“Family circumstances rendered me 
more than ever my own master; I was 
free to go whithersoever my inclination led 
me, and certainly my inclination pointed 
clearly to that part of the world where I 
should be most likely to find my dear 
friend. But I had no clue to guide me; 
to turn east, west, north, or south, in 
search of him would have been a haphaz- 
ard proceeding, and to hope for success 
in so unintelligent a search would have 
been the hope of amadman. My anxiety 
with respect to the fate of Silvain and 
Kristel never deserted me, but it was 
many years before I was enabled to take 
up the links in the chain. 

“ During those years a great and happy 
change occurred is my own life. I inter- 
rupt the course of my narrative here to 
remark that it is singular I should be re- 
lating this history fully, for the first time, 
within a comparatively short distance of 
places in which the most pregnant — and 
indeed terrible —incidents in the career 
of the twin brothers were brought to my 
knowledge. My wife is acquainted wit 
some portions of this history, but not with 
all. The lighthouse in which Avicia was 


born is within a hundred miles of this 
spot. 


Indirectly it led me to the acquaint- 
ance of the lady who became my wife, and 
to as great a happiness as any man can 
hope to enjoy. 

“ Nerac is not my birthplace, and it was 
in passing through the lovely village on 
one of my visits to the village by the sea 
— visits made in the vain hope of obtain- 
ing intelligence of Silvain—that 1 was 
introduced to her. I pass over the rec- 
ords of atime which lives in my remem- 
brance as a heavenly summer. Happy is 
the man who has enjoyed such a season. 
Happier is the man to whom such a sea- 
son is the harbinger of such home joys as 
have fallen to my lot. 

“When I first made the acquaintance 
of my wife, and for some years afterwards, 
her parents were alive, and I saw that it 
would be cruel to ask her to leave them. 
I did not put her love to such atest. I 
settled in Nerac, and married there. 

“Itis a solemnly strange reflection by 
what chance threads we are led to our 
destiny —a destiny which may be one of 
honor or shame, and which may bring a 
blessing or a curse into the lives of others 
whom, but for the most accidental circum- 
stance, we should never have seen. The 
doctrine of responsibility is but little un- 
derstood. Thus, had it not been for my 
chance meeting with Silvain in London, I 
should never have known my wife, and it 
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seems to me impossible that I should have 
been a happy or a good man without her, 
Such women as she keep men pure. 

“Midway between Nerac and the vil- 
lage by the sea to which Kristel led his 
brother in his pursuit of the girl who was 
to bring them to their doom lies a forest 
of great extent, and it was in this forest, 
after a lapse of four years, that I came 
once more into association with Silvian 
and Avicia. I was called in that direc- 
tion upon important business; at that 
period of my life I was an ardent pedes- 
trian, and if the opportunity offered, was 
glad to make my way on foot, without re- 
spect to distance. I may whisper to you 
that I was in the habit of taking a great 
deal of exercise because I was afraid of 
growing fat. 

“I was unacquainted with the locality, 
and I took a short cut, which proved a 
long one. When darkness fell I found 
myself entrapped in the forest amidst a 
wilderness of trees. Never shall I forget 
the night and the day that followed. It 
was such a night as that upon which you, 
my friend, were lying helpless in the woods 
near Nerac. Not relishing the idea of 
passing a number of lonely hours in such 
a place and under such circumstances, I 
made a vigorous effort to escape from the 
gloomy labyrinth. I did not succeed, and 
it was one o’clock in the morning by my 
watch before I made up my mind like a 
sensible person to rest till daylight. So 
I sat me down upon the trunk of a tree, 
and made the best of matters. Fatigued 
with my exertions I dozed for a few mo- 
ments, then started up with a vague feeling 
of alarm, for which there was no cause, 
then dosed again and again, with repeti- 
tions of similar uneasiness ; and finally I 
fell fast asleep. 

“It was full daylight when I awoke. I 
arose refreshed, and gazed around with 
smiles and a light heart, despite that I was 
hungry and that there was no water in 
sight. I had no doubt that I should soon 
find myself in some place where I could 
obtain food. Resolving upon my course 
I set forward in the direction of risin 
ground, from the summit of which I aall 
be able to overlook the country. In one 
part of the forest I was traversing the 
trees were very thickly clustered, and it 
was here I chanced upon the forms of a 
man and a woman lying on the ground 
asleep. The circumstance was strange, 
and I leant over the sleeping persons to 
see their faces. I could scarcely repress 
a cry of astonishment at the discovery 
that the man was Silvain and the woman 
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Avicia. It was from an impulsive desire 
not to disturb them that I uttered no 
sound, for truly their appearance was such 
as to excite my deep compassion. 

“ Avicia’s head was pillowed upon Sil- 
vain’s right arm, and his left hand was 
clasped in hers. In complete ignorance 
of what had brought them to this misera- 
ble position, there was, to my mind, in 
this close clasping of his hand in hers, a 
kine of protection, as though she were 
making an instinctive effort to shield him 
from a hidden danger. The faces of both 
were wan with suffering, and their clothes 
were poor and ragged. I trembled to 
think that they might be in want of food. 

“As I gazed in pity and apprehension 
Silvain moved. A spasm of fear passed 
across his face, and he exclaimed in ter- 
ror, ‘Avicia! Avicia! He is coming 
nearer— nearer! We must fly!’ 

“ Before the words were uttered she was 
awake and on her feet. She saw me with- 
out recognizing me, and she sank to the 
ground again, with a piercing scream 
which curdled through my veins, so much 
of fear and terror did it express. Dazed, 
and not yet fully awakened, Silvain threw 
himself Getese her in an attitude of pro- 
tection. 

“*Silvain!’ I cried; ‘do you not know 
me?’ 

“He looked up with a shudder, and 
passed his hand across his eyes. It was 
like the look of an intelligent animal who 
is being hunted to his death. But a 
softer expression came slowly into them 
as he gazed upon me and saw that it was 
a friend and not an enemy who stood be- 
fore him. I spoke no further word at the 
moment, for the tears were running down 
his haggard face; his overcharged heart 
had found relief, and I turned from him. 

“ Presently I felt his hand upon my arm. 

“* It is really you?’ he said ina broken 
voice. 

“¢ No doubt of that, Silvain,’ I said in a 
cheerful tone, purposely assumed to put 
him at his ease, ‘unless life is a delusion.’ 

“« Would it were!’ he muttered, ‘ would 
it were!’ And then, suspiciously, ‘ Did 
you come to seek me?’ 

“*No, Silvain; it is pure accident, if 
there be such a thing as accident.’ 

“«There is not,’ he said; ‘all is or- 
dained.’ 

“*QOne of our old arguments, Silvain,’ 
I said, still with a cheerful air; I would 
not humor his gloomy mood. 

“*Do not mock me;’ and he spread 
his hands, with upturned palms. ‘Can 
you not see?’ 





“*T can see that you are in bad trim, 
which can easily be set right. Silvain,’ I 
said reproachfully, ‘this is not as we used 
to meet. I come to you with open arms, 
and you receive me with doubt and suspi- 
cion, Are we not, as we always were 
and always shall be, friends staunch and 
true? You are the same Silvain; I am 
the same Louis; unchanged, as you will 
find me if you care to prove me.’ 

i Avicia had risen and crept close to my 
side. 

“¢ Friends staunch and true,’ she said, 
echoing my words. ‘ You are not mocking 
him?’ 

“¢ Indeed, no.’ 

“* Then give us food,’ she said. 

“ At this appeal I felt my pretended 
cheerfulness deserting me, but I caught 
the would-be runaway, and held it fast. 

“*Food!’ I exclaimed, rattling some 
money in my pocket. ‘ Would that I knew 
where to obtain it! Here am I, starving, 
lost in the woods last night, and with not 
an idea now how to get out of them. Can 
you show me the way ?’ 

“* Ves,’ she replied eagerly. 

“¢ Then I am fortunate, indeed, in light- 
ing on you, and I bless the chance. Ah, 
Silvain, how I searched for you! To 
leave me, without ever a word —I would 
not have believed it of you. It was as 
though you doubted my friendship, which,’ 
I added, ‘is as sincere at this moment as 
ever it was in the years gone by.’ Here 
there was a little choking in my throat 
because of the tears which again flowed 
from his eyes. ‘I went to the village 
three times to get news of you, and had to 
come away unsatisfied. I wrote to your 
home in Germany, and received no reply, 
We have much to tell each other. But I 
am forgetting. You are faint and weary. 
and soam I. Can you take us to an inn 
where we can put some cheerful life into 
our bodies?’ 

“TI addressed this last question to 
Avicia, and she answered yes, and was 
about to lead the way when Silvain stopped 
her, 

“¢Ts it on our road ?’ he asked. 

“¢Yes,’ she answered, ‘it is on our 
road.’ 

“He motioned to her to proceed, and 
she stepped forward, Silvain and I walk- 
ing side by side in the rear. This com- 
panionship was of my prompting, for had 
I not detained him he would have joined 
Avicia. I was burning with curiosity to 
learn what had befallen my friend — 
the last few years, but I restrained mysel 
from asking questions which I felt he was 
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not in the proper frame of mind at present 
to answer. Therefore as we walked on- 
wards it was chiefly I who had to beguile 
the way. I told him all that had passed 
since we last met, narrated adventures 
which in former times would have inter- 
ested him, and spoke freely of my settle- 
ment in life and of the happiness of my 
home. He acknowledged my efforts in 
monosyllables, but volunteered nothing of 
himself or Avicia. At the end of about an 
hour’s waik we arrived at a village, in 
which there was one poor inn, and there 
we halted. Before we entered Silvain 
said,— 

“*A word first. I have been seemingly 
churlish and ungrateful, but I am not so. 
My heart is overflowing with thankful- 
ness; presently, perhaps, I may have 
courage to unbosom myself. You are as 
you were; life is fair and sweet to you.’ 

“It was only because he paused here 
that I spoke: ‘And will be to you, Sil- 
vain.’ 

“*Never again,’ he said. ‘I am fol- 
lowed by a relentless spirit; I have been 
pursued for years by one who was heart 
of my heart, soul of my soul, but who now, 
from feelings of revenge, and as he be- 
lieves of justice, is my bitter enemy.’ 

““* Dare I mention Lis name to.you, Sil- 
vain?’ 

“*] willdo so. My brother Kristel. It 
is of him I wish to say a word to you be- 
fore I partake of your charity.’ 

“¢Silvain !’ I cried, in remonstrance. 

“*Forgive me. I am tormented be- 
cause of my condition, because of Avicia’s 
as Answer me honestly. Is it really 
true that you came upon us by chance in 
the woods?’ 

“*Itis really true.’ 

“* Kristel did not send you?’ 

“«T have not seen Kristel since you and 
I last met” 

“¢ Nor heard from him?’ 

“* Nor heard from him.’ 

“ He took the hand I held out to him, 
and we followed Avicia into the inn, 
where, very soon, we were seated at a 
table with a modest meal before us. The 
food was poor enough, the wine was thin 
and common, but we could scarcely have 
enjoyed a grand banquet more. 1 speak 
not alone for myself, but for Silvain and 
Avicia; it was evident to me that they 
had not had many full meals lately. Avicia 
especially ate ravenous.y, and with a per- 
fect sense of animal enjoyment, and it was 
only when she had finished that a certain 
terror, which I had observed in both he 
and Silvain, again asserted itself. 
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“ ¢ Remain here awhile, Avicia,’ said Sil- 
vain, at the end of the meal; ‘I wish to 
speak to our friend alone.’ 

“* Are we safe?’ she asked. 

“¢] think so; I hopeso. Sleep; it will 
do you good.’ 

“*¢ Thank you, Silvain.’ 

“She was seated on a hard bench, not 
conducive to repose; nevertheless she 
closed her eyes, and was almost immedi- 
ately asleep. 

“* Poor girl!’ said Silvain, with a sigh, 
‘she has suffered much —and in a few 
weeks will become a mother.’ 

“ We strolled up and down outside the 
inn and conversed. 

“You have behaved to us with true 
friendship,’ he said ; ‘and yet you can see 
we are beggars. Are you prospering?’ 

“¢T am not rich,’ I replied, ‘but I can 
spare to a friend.’ 

“*We are making our way to Avicia’s 
home, to the lighthouse upon which I saw 
her for the first time otherwise than in my 
dreams. I doubt whether you can turn 
aside the finger of Fate as I behold it, 
pointing downwards to a grave, but you 
can perhaps help us to cheat it for a short 
time.’ 

“* You speak strangely, Silvain; the 
ominous fears which oppress you may be 
bred by a disordered fancy.’ 

“¢In our former intercourse,’ was his 
reply, ‘was my fancy ever disordered?. I 
advanced nothing that was not afterwards 
proved ; I made no pretence of accounting 
for the warnings I received ; 1 make none 
now. I shudder to think of the future, 
not so much for my own sake as for 
Avicia’s. Helpless, penniless, without a 
friend r 

“* You are forgetting me, Silvain.’ 

“*Ah, yes, my friend, as you still de- 
clare yourself to be; I cannot but believe 
you. But Avicia : 

“*T am her friend as well as yours.’ 

“* For God’s sake, do not speak lightly! 
You do not know to what a pass I am 
driven.’ 

“* You shall enlighten me, and I may be 
able to counsel you. Do not think I am 
speaking lightly. As I am your friend, so 
am I Avicia’s. As I will stand by you, so 
will I stand by her.’ 

“¢Tn perfect faith, Louis?’ 

“ It was the first time he had uttered my 
name, and I held it as a sign that I had 
dispelled his distrust. I replied, ‘ In per- 
fect faith, Silvain.’ 

“*T accept it so. When I am gone, she 
will not be quite alone in the world. And 
now, will you give me a little money? I 
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do not ask you to lend it to me, for I have 
no expectation of being able to repay you. 
I will briefly explain the necessity for it. 
We are bound for the lighthouse; it is 
our only refuge, and there our child will 
be born. May it prove a comfort to the 
mother! We have fifty miles to go, and 
Avicia is not strong enough to walk ——’ 

“«Say no more,’ I interrupted, ‘of the 
necessity for such a trifle; I can spare 
you more than sufficient for your pur- 
pose.’ 

“]T took from my purse what was requi- 
site for my immediate needs, and pressed 
the purse with the coins that remained 
into his hand. He took it in silence, and 
his emaciated form shook with gratitude. 

“*You ask no questions about these,’ 
he said, pointing to his rags. 

“*Why should I?’ I asked in return. 
‘But there are one or two points upon 
which you might satisfy me.’ 

“*T cannot go into my history, Louis. 
If you will give me your address, I will 
send it to you before the week is out. 
Indeed, after your noble promise with re- 
spect to Avicia, it is yours by right. It 
will not only enlighten, it will guide you.’ 

“¢] will wait for it, and will make an 
opportunity of seeing you soon after I 
have read it. The points I wish to men- 
tion are these: While you and Avicia 
were sleeping in the forest, and I stood 
looking down upon you, you cried, not 
because of my presence, of which you 
were ignorant, but because of some dis- 
turbing dream, “ He is coming nearer — 
nearer! We must fly!” To whom did 
you refer?’ 

“*To my brother Kristel. 
suing us.’ 

“To your hurt?’ 

“To my destruction.’ 

“Then you have seen him.’ 

“*T have not seen him. I know it 
through my dreams, as of old. You could 
not doubt their truth when we travelled 
together — ah, those happy days !— you 
cannot doubt it now.’ 

“* Then, what was love between you is 
turned to hate?’ The words escaped me 
unaware; I repented of them the moment 
they were spoken. 

“* Ves,’ said Silvain, in a tone of deep- 
est sadness, ‘ what was love between us is 
turned to hate. Ask me no more ques- 
tions —in pity!’ 

“*But one, Silvain. 
children?’ 

“*None. The babe that Avicia will 
soon press to her breast will be our first- 
born.’ 


He is pur- 


Have you any 
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“To matters upon which I saw he was 
then unwilling to converse, I made no 
further reference. He engaged a light 
cart and horse, and a man to drive them 
to the village by the sea. Then he woke 
Avicia, wart said farewell to them, and 
gazed after them till they were out of 
sight. 

S. As he had promised, I received from 
him before the end of the week a state- 
ment of his adventures. It is now among 
my papers in Nerac, and I remember per- 
fectly all the salient particulars necessary 
to my story, which is now drawing to a 
conclusion. I will narrate them in my 
own way, — you to recall the day 
upon which the brothers were last seen in 
the village by he sea. 


CHAPTER XV. 

“ SILVAIN, Kristel, and Avicia, accom- 
panied by her father, rowed from the light- 
house to the shore. The villagers saw 
but little of them; they passed out of the 
village, and Avicia’s father returned alone 
to the lighthouse. Kristel loved Avicia 
with all the passion of a hot, imperious, 
and intense nature. He looked upon her 
as his, and had he suspected that Silvain 
would have fallen in love with her, it can 
readily be understood that he would have 
been the last man to bring them into asso- 
ciation with each other. But so it hap- 
pened. 

“When Kristel and Avicia met in the 
Tyrol, Kristel was buoyed up with hopes 
that she reciprocated the love she had 
inspired in his breast. He had some rea- 
son for this hope, for at his request, when 
he asked her to become his wife and said 
that he could not marry without his father’s 
consent, she had written home to her 
father with respect to the young gentle- 
man’s proposal, thereby leading him to 
believe that she was ready to accept him. 


It appeared, however, that there was no 


real depth in her feelings for him; and, 
indeed, it may be pardoned her if she 
supposed that his fervid protestations were 
prompted by feelings as light and as little 
genuine as her own. Unsophisticated as 
she was in the ways of the world, the fact 
of his making the honorable accomplish- 
ment of his love for her dependent upon 
the fiat of another person could not but 
have lessened the value of his declarations 
— more especially when she had not trul 

given him her heart. It was given to Sil. 
vain upon the occasion of their first meet- 
ing, and it was not long before they found 
the opportunity to exchange vows of affec- 
tion—a circumstance of which I and 
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every person but themselves were entirely 
‘ignorant. But love is cunning. 

“It was because of Avicia’s fear of her 
father that this love was kept secret; he 
held her completely in control, and — first 
favoring Kristel and then Silvain, playing 
them against each other, as it were, to his 
own advantage in the way of gifts — filled 
her with apprehension. 

“*QLooking back,’ Silvain said in his 
statement to me, ‘upon the history of 
those days of happiness and torture, I can 
see now that I was wrong in not endeav- 
oring to arrive at a frank understanding 
with my brother; but indeed I had but 
one thought— Avicia. As Kristel be- 
lieved her to be his, so did I believe her 
to be mine, and the idea of losing her was 
sufficient to make my life a life of despair. 
And after all, it was for Avicia to decide. 
Absorbing as was my love for her, I should 
have had no choice but to retire and pass 
my days in misery had she decided in 
favor of Kristel.’ 

“The base conduct of Avicia’s father 
was to a great extent the cause of turning 
brotherly love to hate. Seeing their infat- 
uation, ie bargained with each secretly, 
saying, in effect, ‘What will you give me 
if I give you my daughter’s hand ?—for 
she will not, and cannot, marry without 
my consent.’ 

oe to the other, ‘ What will you give 
me? 

“He bound them to secrec 


by a sol- 
emn oath, and bound his daughter also in 
like manner, promising that she should 
have the one she loved. Silvain was the 
more liberal of the two, and signed papers, 
pledging himself to pay to the avaricious 
father a large sum of money within a cer- 


tain time after his union with Avicia. So 
cunningly did the keeper of the lighthouse 
conduct these base negotiations, that, even 
on that last day when they all rowed to- 
gether to the village, neither of the broth- 
ers knew that matters were to be brought 
then and there to an irrevocable end. 

“The village by the sea lay behind 
them some six or eight miles. Then, 
upon a false pretext, Avicia’s father got 
rid of Kristel, sending him on an errand 
for Avicia which would render necessary 
an absence of many hours. That done, 
he said to Silvain and Avicia, ‘ Everything 
is arranged. This day will see you man 
and wife. Come with me to the priest.’ 

“« But where is Kristel ?’ asked Silvain, 
his heart throbbing with joy. ‘Does he 
not know?’ 

“*Ves, he knows,’ replied Avicia’s fa- 
ther, ‘but, as you are aware, he had a 
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sneaking regard himself for my daughter, 
and he thought he would feel more com- 
fortable, and you and Avicia too, if he 
were not present at the ceremony. He 
bade me give you his blessing.’ 

“Satisfied with this— being, indeed, 
naturally only too willing to be satisfied 
—the marriage ceremony took place, and 
Silvain and Avicia became man and wife. 
They departed on their honeymoon, and 
instructed the keeper of the lighthouse to 
inform Kristel of their route, in order that 
he might be able to join them at any point 
he pleased. 

“Then came the interview between 
Avicia’s father and Kristel, in which the 
young man was informed that he had lost 
Avicia. Kristel was dismayed and furi- 
ous at what he believed to be the blackest 
treachery on the part of his brother. He 
swore to be revenged, and asked the road 
they had taken. Avicia’s father sent him 
off in an entirely opposite direction, and 
he set outin pursuit. Needless to say that 
he soon found out how he had been tricked, 
and that it infuriated him the more. Not 
knowing where else to write to Silvain, 
he addressed a letter to him at their home 
in Germany; he himself did not proceed 
thither, judging that his best chance of 
meeting the married couple lay near the 
village by the sea, to which he felt con- 
vinced Silvain and Avicia would soon re- 
turn. Therefore he lurked in the vicinity 
of the village, and watched by day and 
night the principal avenues by which it 
was to be approached. But his judgment 
was at fault ; they did not return. 

“In the mean time the lovers were en- 
joying theirhoneymoon. In order to keep 
faith with Avicia’s father in the bargain 
made between him and Silvain — which 
rendered necessary the payment of a sub- 
stantial sum of money by a given time — 
it was imperative that Silvain should visit 
his boyhood’s home, to obtain his share 
of the inheritance left to him and Kristel 
by their father. The happy couple dallied 
by the way, and it was not until three 
months after their marriage that they ar- 
rived at Silvain’s birthplace. 

‘“*¢ Perhaps we shall meet Kristel there,’ 
said Silvain. 

“ Instead of meeting his brother, Silvain 
received the letter which Kristel had writ- 
ten tohim. It breathed the deepest hate, 
and Silvain had the unhappiness of read- 
ing the outpourings of a relentless, vin- 
dictive spirit, driven to despair by disap- 
pointed love. 

“¢ You have robbed me,’ the letter said ; 
‘hour by hour, day by day, have you set 
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yourself deliberately to ensnare me and to 
fill my life with black despair. Had I 
suspected it at the time I would have 
strangled you. But your fate is only post- 
poned; revenge is mine, and I hold it in 
my soul as a sacred trust which I shall 
fulfil. You shall die by my hands. Never 
in this world or in the next will I for- 
give you. My relentless hate shall haunt 


and pursue you, and you shall not escape 


“ And then the writer recorded an awful 
oath that, while life remained within him, 
his one sole aim should be to compass his 
revenge. It was a lengthy letter, and 
strong as is my description of it, it falls 
short of the intense malignity which per- 
vaded every line. Kristel launched a curse 
so terrible against his brother that Sil- 
vain’s hair rose up in horror and fear as 
hereadit. These are Silvain’s own words 
to me. 

“After reading Kristel’s letter,’ he 
said, ‘I felt that I was accursed, and that 
it was destined that he should kill me.’ 

“How to escape the terrible doom, 
though he had scarcely a hope of averting 
it, how to prevent the crime of blood- 
guiltiness lying upon Kristel’s soul, — this 
was thereafter the object of Silvain’s life. 
It afforded him no consolation to know 
that for the intense hate with which Kris- 
tel’s heart was filled Avicia’s father was 
partly responsible. 

“In its delineation of the trickery by 
which Kristel had been robbed of Avicia 
the letter was not truthful, for there had 
occurred between the brothers a conver- 
sation in which Silvain had revealed his 
love for her. Kristel’s overwrought feel- 
ings probably caused him to forget this — 
or it may have been a perversion of fact 
adopted to give sanction to hate. 

“ Kristel’s letter was not the only de- 
—s greeting which awaited Silvain 
in the home of his boyhood. By some 
unhappy means the inheritance left by his 
father had melted away, and he found 
himself a beggar. Thus he was unable 
to carry out the terms of the bargain Avi- 
cia’s father had made with him. This 
part of his misfortune did not greatly 
trouble him; it was but a just punishment 
to a grasping, avaricious man; but with 
beggary staring him in the face, and his 
brother’s curse and awful design weighing 
upon him, his situation was most dreadful 
and pitiable. 

“Tt was his intention to keep Kristel’s 
letter from the knowledge of Avicia, but 
she secretly obtained possession of it, and 
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it filled her soul with an agonizing fear. 
They decided that it was impossible to 
return to the village by the sea. 

“*Ttis there my brother waits for us,’ 
said Silvain. 

“So from that time they commenced a 
wandering life, with the one dominant de- 
sire to escape from Kristel. 

“TI cannot enter now into a description 
of the years that followed. They crept 
from place to place, picking up a precari- 
ous existence, and enduring great pri- 
vations. One morning Silvain awoke, 
trembling and afraid. ‘I have seen Kris- 
tel,’ he said. 

* She did not ask him how and under 
what circumstances he had seen his 
brother. 

“¢He has discovered that we are here, 
and he is in pursuit of us,’ Silvain con- 
tinued. ‘We must fly without delay.’ 

“This was an added grief to Avicia. 
The place in which Silvain’s dream of his 
brother had been dreamt had afforded 
them shelter and security for many weeks, 
and she had begun to indulge in the hope 
that they were safe. Vain hope! They 
must commence their wanderings again. 
From that period, at various times, Silvain 
was visited by dreams in which he was 
made acquainted with Kristel’s move- 
ments in so far as they affected him and 
Avicia and the mission of vengeance upon 
which Kristel was relentlessly bent. They 
made their way to foreign countries, and 
even there Kristel pursued them. And so 
through the days and the years continued 
the pitiful flight and the merciless pursuit. 
In darkness they wandered often, the 
shadow of fate at their heels, in Avicia’s 
imagination lurking in the solitudes 
through which they passed, amidst thick- 
ets of trees, in hollows and ravines, wait- 
ing, waiting, waiting to fall upon and 
destroy them. An appalling life, the full 
terrors of which the mind can scarcely 

sp. 

= At length, when worldly circumstances 
pressed so heavily upon them that they 
hardly knew where to look for the next 
day’s food, Avicia whispered to her hus- 
band that she expected to become a 
mother, and that she was possessed by an 
inexpressible longing that her child should 
be born where she herself first drew breath. 
After the lapse of so many years it ap- 
peared to Silvain that the lighthouse 
would be the likeliest place of safety, and 
besides it was Avicia’s earnest wish. They 
were on the road thither when I chanced 
upon them in the forest. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

“ AFTER reading Silvain’s letter I lost 
as little time as possible in paying a visit 
to the village by the sea. I took with me 
some presents for the villagers, who were 
unaffectedly glad to see me, and not be- 
cause of the gifts I brought for them. 
There I heard what news they could im- 
part of the history of the light ouse since 
I last visited them. The disappointment 
with respect to the money he expected 
from Silvain had rendered the keeper 
more savage and morose than ever. For 
years after the marriage of his daughter 
is lived alone on the lighthouse, but 
within the last twelve months he had sent 
for a young man who was related to him 
distantly, and who was now looking after 
the lights. This young man was deaf and 
dumb. What kind of comfort the com- 
panionship of a man so afflicted could be 
in such a home it is difficult to say, but 
the new arrival came in good time, for two 
months afterwards Avicia’s father slipped 
over some rocks in the vicinity of the 
lighthouse, and so injured himself that he 
could not rise from his bed. Thus, when 
Silvain and Avicia presented themselves 
he could make no practical resistance to 
their taking up their abode with him. 
However it was, there they were upon my 
present visit, and I went at once to see 
them. 

“They received me with a genuine 
demonstration of feeling, and I was pleased 
to see that they were looking better. Reg- 
ular food and the secure shelter of a roof 
from which they were not likely to be 
turned away at a moment's notice, doubt- 
less contributed to this improvement. 
The pressure of a dark terror was, how- 
ever, still visible in their faces, and during 
my visit I observed Silvain go to the outer 
gallery at least three or four times, and 
scan the surrounding sea with anxious 
eyes. To confirm or dispel the impres- 
sion I gathered from this anxious outlook 
I questioned Silvain. 

“*T am watching for Kristel,’ he said. 

“*Itis scarcely likely he will come to 
you here,’ I said. 

“«He is certain to come to me here,’ 
said Silvain; ‘he is now on the road.’ 

“* You know this from your dreams ?’ 

“¢Yes, my dreams assure me of it. 
What wonder that I dream of the spirit 
which has been hunting me for years in 
the person of Kristel? I think of nothing 
else. Waking or sleeping, he is ever be- 
fore me.’ 

“*Should he come, what will you do, 
Silvain ?’ 





“*T hardly know; but at all hazards he 
must, if possible, be prevented from effect- 
ing an entrance into the lighthouse. It 
would be the death of Avicia.’ 

“ He pronounced the words ‘ if possible’ 
with so much emphasis that I said, — 

“* Surely that can be prevented.’ 

“*] cannot be on the alert by night as 
well as by day,’ said Silvain. ‘ My dread 
is that at a time when I am sleeping he 
will take me unaware. Hush! Avicia is 
coming up the stairs; do not let her hear 
us conversing upon a subject which has 
been the terror of her life. She does not 
know that I am constantly on the watch.’ 

“In this belief he was laboring under a 
delusion, for Avicia spoke to me privately 
about it; she was aware of the anxiety 
which, she said, she was afraid was wear- 
ing him away; and indeed, as she made 
this allusion and I glanced at Silvain, who 
was standing in another part of the light- 
house, I observed what had hitherto es- 
caped me, that his features were thinner, 
and that there was a hectic flush upon 
them which, in the light of his tragic story, 
too surely told a tale of an inward fretting 
likely to prove fatal. She told me that 
often in the night when Silvain was sleep- 
ing she would rise softly and go to the 
gallery, in fear that Kristel was stealthily 
approaching them. 

“T saw her father. He gazed at me, 
and did not speak — not that he was un- 
able, but because it was part of the cun- 
ning of his nature. Silvain informed me 
that Avicia expected her baby in three 
weeks from that day. I had not come 
empty-handed, and I left behind me wel- 
come remembrances, promising to come 
again the following week. 

“I kept my promise. Upon seeing me, 
a woman of the village ran towards me, 
and whispered, — 

“* Kristel is here.’ 

“I followed the direction of her gaze, 
which was simply one of curiosity, and 
saw a man standing on the beach, facing 
the lighthouse. I walked straight up to 
him, and touched him with my hand. He 
turned, and I recognized Kristel. 

“T recognized him — yes; but not from 
any resemblance he bore to the Kristel of 
former days. Had I met him under ordi- 
nary circumstances 1 should not have 
known him. His thin face was covered 
with hair ; his eyes were sunken and wild; 
his bony wrists, his long fingers, seemed 
to be fieshless. I spoke to him, and men- 
tioned my name. He heard me, but did 
not reply. I begged him to speak, and he 
remained silent. After his first look at 
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me he turned from me, and stood with his 
eyes in the direction of the lighthouse. I 
would not accept his reception of me; I 
continued to address him; I asked him 
upon what errand he had come, and why 
he kept his eyes so fixedly upon the light- 
house. 1 gave him information of myself, 
and said I should be pleased to see him 
in my home — with a vague and foolish 
hope that he would accept the invitation, 
and that I might be able to work upon his 
better nature. And still no word came 
from him. I did not dare to utter the 
name of either Silvain or Avicia, fearing 
that I should awake the demon that had 
taken possession of his soul. 

“ By the time that I had exhausted what 
I thought it wise and good to say, I found 
myself falling into a kind of fascination, 
produced by his motionless attitude, and 
the fixed gaze in his unnaturally brilliant 
eyes. It wasa bright day, and 1 knew 
that my imagination was playing me a 
trick, but I saw clearly with my mind’s 
eye the outer gallery of the lighthouse, 
and the figure of Avicia standing thereon, 
with her hair hanging loose, and a scarlet 
covering on her head. Was it a spiritual 
reflection of what this silent, motionless 
man was gazing upon? I shuddered, and 
passed my hand across my eyes; the 
= was gone — but he gazed upon it 
still. 

“TI was compelled at length to leave 
him standing there upon the beach, and 
he took no notice of my departure. 

“ Others were observing him as well as 
I, and had watched me with curiosity dur- 
ing the time I stood by his side. When 
I was among them they asked if he had 
spoken to me. 

“*No,’ I replied, ‘I could get no word 
from him.’ 

“* Neither has he spoken to us,’ they 
said. ‘Not a sound has passed his lips 
since his arrival.” 

* *When did he arrive?’ I inquired. 

“* Yesterday,’ they answered, ‘and our 
first thought was that he would want a 
boat to row to the lighthouse, but he did 
not ask for it. Surely he must wish to 
see his brother! There is something 
strange about him, do you not think so? 
One of our women here insists that he is 
dumb.’ 

“¢ He must be dumb,’ said the woman; 
‘else why should he not speak ?’ 

“*There was a jealousy between him 
and his brother,’ said an elderly woman, 
‘about Avicia.’ 

“* What has that to do with it?’ ex- 
claimed the woman who pronounced him 
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dumb. ‘Jealousy, like love, does not last 
forever. She is not the only woman in 
the world, and men have eyes. They must 
have made up their quarrel long ago. Be- 
sides, if he was jealous still, which isn’t 
in the least likely, that would not make 
him dumb! His tongue would be all the 
looser for it.’ 

“*More terrible,’ thought I, ‘is the 
dread silence of that motionless man than 
all the storms of wrath his tongue could 
utter.’ 

“From what the villagers said, I knew 
that they were in ignorance of the hatred 
which filled Kristel’s heart, and I debated 
within myself what it was best to do. 
That the simple men of the village would 
not voluntarily make themselves parties 
to any scheme of blind vengeance on the 
part of one brother against another I was 
certain, but I was not satisfied that it 
would be right to give them my whole 
confidence, and tell them all I knew. At 
the same time it would not be right to al- 
low them to remain in complete ignorance, 
for by so doing they might be made un- 
wittingly tofurther Kristel’s designs upon 
his brother’s life. There was a priest 
in the village, and I went to him, and 
under the seal of secrecy revealed some- 
thing, but not all, of the meaning of Kris- 
tel’s appearance. 

“¢ Come with me,’ he said. 

“T accompanied him, and once more 
stood by the side of Kristel. The priest 
addressed him, counselled him, exhorted 
him, and, like myself, could obtain no 
word from him. Kindlier speech I never 
heard, but it made no impression upon 
Kristel. 


“* He must be dumb,’ said the priest, as 
we moved awa 


** Not so,’ I said earnestly; ‘were he 
dumb, and unable to hear what is said to 
him, he would certainly indicate by some 
kind of sign that speech addressed to him 
was falling upon ears that were deaf. He 
is possessed by a demoniac obduracy, and 
his apparent indifference is but a part of 
a fell design to which I should be afraid 
to give a name.’ 

“The priest was impressed by this view 
of the matter, which could not but appeal 
successfully to a man’s calm reason. 

“* What can I do?’ he asked. ‘If a 
man is determined not to speak, I have 
no power to compel him.’ 

“*Itis in your power,’ I said, ‘to pre- 
vent bloodshed.’ 

“¢ Bloodshed !’ he echoed, in a startled 
tone. 

“* Nothing less, I fear,’ I said. ‘Lay 
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an injunction upon the villagers not to 
lend that man a boat, and not, under any 
pretext, to row him to the lighthouse.’ 

“* What dreadful thoughts do your 
words suggest!’ exclaimed the priest. 
‘ They alarm and bewilder me.’ 

“*]T am not at liberty to say more at the 
present moment,’ I said. ‘I shall not 
leave the village to-day. I myself will see 
that man’s brother, and will obtain per- 
mission from him to reveal all I know. 
Meanwhile give not that  soul-tossed 
wretch the opportunity of carrying out a 
scheme of ruthless vengeance which he 
has harbored for years.’ 

“*¢Tell me explicitly what you wish me 
to do.’ 

“*]T have already told you. That man, 
with the connivance or assistance of any 
person in this village, must not be enabled 
to get to the lighthouse.’ 

“He shall not,’ said the priest. 

“ And he mixed with the villagers, men 
and women, and laid upon them the in- 
junction I desired. With my mind thus 
set at ease for at least a few hours, I en- 
gaged a couple of boatmen to row me to 
Silvain. I half expected that Kristel 
would come forward witha request, made 
if not in speech in dumb show, to be al- 
lowed to accompany me, and I had re- 
solved what action to take; but he made 
no step towards me. He gave no indica- 
tion even of a knowledge of what was 
taking place within a dozen yards of him, 
although it was not possible that the put- 
ting off of the boat from the shore could 
have escaped his observation. 

“ «Tf he is not deaf and dumb,’ said one 
of the rowers, ‘he must have gone clean 
out of his senses.’ 

“* Neither one nor the other,’ thought 
I; ‘he is nursing his vengeance, and has 
decided upon some plan of action.’ 

“ Silvain and Avicia were on the outer 
gallery, and when I joined them Silvain 
drew me aside. 

“¢You have news of Kristel,’ he said. 
I nodded, and he continued: ‘I know 
without the telling. He is in the village.’ 

“* Who informed you ?’ I asked. 

“*No human,’ he replied, with a sad 
smile. ‘I shut my eyes and see him stand- 
ing upon the beach, looking towards us.’ 

“In truth that was a physical impossi- 
bility, but I needed no further proof of the 
mysterious insight with which Silvain was 
gifted. I related to him all that had 
passed between me and Kristel and the 

riest, and of the precautions taken to 
eep from Kristel the means of reaching 
the lighthouse. 
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“¢ That will not prevent him from com- 
ing,’ said Silvain; ‘he is a fine swimmer. 
I myself, were I desperately pushed to it, 
would undertake to swim to the village. 
You hold to your promise, — you hold to 
your premiae, Louis, with respect to Avi- 
cia? 

“<«Tt is binding upon me,’ I replied ; ‘ my 
word is given.’ 

“¢Faithful friend! Neither will my 
child be left without acounsellor. Louis, 
I shall never see the face of my child—I 
shall never feel his little hands about my 
neck!’ 

“* Were it not for the tender sympath 
I have for you,’ I said ina tone of reproof, 
‘I should feel inclined to be angry. Did 
you not confess to me in former days that 

ou could not see into the future? And 

ere you are raising up ghosts to make the 
present more bitter than it is. No, no, 
Silvain. Black as things appear, there are 
bright years yet in store for you.’ 

“¢T cannot help my forebodings, Louis. 
True, I cannot, nor can any man, see into 
the future, but what can I do to turn my 
brother’s hate from me?’ It was a cry 
of anguish wrung from his suffering heart. 
‘I think of the days of our childhood, 
when we strolled in the woods with our 
arms round each other’s necks, I think of 
the dreams we mapped of the future; run- 
ning water by the side of which we sat, 
bending over to see our faces, and making 
our lips meet in a shadowed kiss, flowers 
we picked in field and meadow, errands 
of mercy we went upon together, twilight 
communings, the little sweethearts we had 
—all these innocent ways of childhood 
rise before me, and fill me with anguish. 
What can I do? — what can I do to bring 
him back to me in brotherly love? Louis, 
I have a fear that I have never whispered 
to living soul. It is that Avicia may have 
twin children, as Kristel and I are, and 
they should grow up to be as we are 
now! Would it not be better that they 
should be born dead, or die young, when 
their souls are not stained with hatred of 
each other and with evil thoughts that 
render existence a curse?’ 

“ We were alone when he gave expres- 
sion to his agonized feelings ; Avicia had 
left us to attend to domestic duties. I 
could say nothing to comfort him; to harp 
upon one string of intended consolation to 
a man who is in no mood to accept it be- 
comes, after a time, an oppression. He 
paced up and down, twining his fingers 
convulsively, and presently said, — 

“*It would be too nan: Louis, to ask 


you to remain with me a little while?’ 
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“¢No,’ I replied, ‘it would not. Indeed, 
it was partly in my mind to suggest it. 
The crisis you have dreaded for many 
years has come, and if you wish me to stop 
with you a day or two I will willingly do 
so. It may be—I do not know how— 
that I can be of service to you. The boat- 
men are waiting in the boat below. I will 
write a letter to my wife, and they shall 
post it, informing her that I shall be ab- 
sent from home perhaps until the end of 
the week, by which time I hope the cloud 
will have passed away. No thanks, Sil- 
vain ; friendship would be a poor and val- 
ueless thing if one shrank from a sacrifice 
so slight.’ 

“I wrote my letter, and despatched it 
by the boatmen. Then we waited for 
events ; it was all that it was in our power 
to do. 

“ Avicia was very glad when she heard 
of my intention to remain with them a 
while. 

“*Your companionship will do him 
good,’ she said. ‘He has no one but me 
to talk to, and he speaks of but one sub- 
ject. If this continues long he will lose 
his reason.’ 

“The day passed, and night came on. 
There was but scanty living accommo- 
dation in the lighthouse, but a mattress 
was spread for me upon the floor of the 
tiny kitchen; and there I was to sleep. 
Avicia and Silvain wished me to occupy 
their bed, but I would not have it so. 
Before retiring to rest, Silvain and I 
passed two or three hours in converse; I 
purposely led the conversation into for- 
eign channels, and when I wished him 
good-night I was rejoiced to perceive that 
I had succeeded for a brief space in di- 
verting his mind from the fears which 
weighed so heavily upon him. 

“ Nothing occurred during the night to 
disturb us ; I awoke early, and lay waiting 
for sunrise; but no light came, and when, 
aroused by Silvain, I left my bed and 
went to the outer gallery, I was surprised 
to see that all surrounding space was 
wrapt in a thick mist. 

“* A great storm will soon be upon us,’ 
said Silvain. 

“ He was right; before noon the storm 
burst, and the sea was lashed into fury. 
It was a relief to see the play of lightnirg 
upon the angry waters, but it was terrible 
too, and I thought how awful and joyless 
a lone life must be when spent in sucha 
home. This second day seemed as if it 
would never end, and it was only by my 
watch that I knew of the approach of 
night. With the sounds of the sterm in 





my ears I lay down upon my mattress and 
fell asleep. 

“] know not at what time of the night 
I awoke, but with black darkness upon 
and around me, I found myself sitting up, 
listening to sounds without which did not 
proceed from the conflict of the elements. 
At first I could not decide whether they 
were real or but the refrain of adream by 
which I had been disturbed; soon, how- 
ever, I received indisputable evidence that 
they were not the creations of my fancy. 

“¢ Kristel! For God’s sake, listen to 
me!’ 

“ The voice was Silvain’s, and‘the words 
were uttered in outer space. When I re- 
tired to rest I had lain down in my clothes, 
removing only my coat, and using it as a 
covering. I quickly put it on, and lit a 
lamp, to which a chain was attached, by 
which means it could be held over the 
walls of the lighthouse. The lamp was 
scarcely lighted, when Avicia, but half 
dressed, rushed into the little room. 

“¢Silvain!’ she cried. ‘Where is Sil- 
vain?’ 

“ Her eyes wandered round the room, 
seeking him. At that moment the voice 
from without pierced the air. 

“* Kristel! Oh, my brother, listen to 
me!’ 

“T threw my arms round Avicia, and 
held her fast. 

“«* Why do you hold me?’ she screamed. 
‘Are you, too, leagued against us? Sil- 
vain! Silvain !’ 

“Tt needed all my strength to restrain 
her from rushing out in her wild delirium, 
perhaps to her destruction. I whispered 
to her hurriedly that I intended to go to 
the outer gallery, and that she should ac- 
company me; and also that if she trul 
wished to be of assistance to her husband, 
she must be calm. She ceased instantly 
to struggle, and said in a tone of sup- 
pressed excitement, — 

“ «Come, then.’ 

“TI did not quit my hold of her, but I 
used now only one hand, which I clasped 
firmly round her wrist, my other being 
required for the lantern, The next mo- 
ment we were standing upon the gallery, 
bending over. It was pitch dark, and we 
could see nothing; even the white spray 
of the waves as they dashed against the 
stone walls was not visible to us; but we 
heard Silvain’s voice at intervals, appeal- 
ing in frenzied tones to Kristel, who, it 
needed not the evidence of sight to know, 
was holding on to the chains and strug- 
gling with his brother. How the two 
came into that awful position was never 
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discovered, and I could only judge by in- 
ference that Kristel, in the dead of this 
deadly night, had made his way by some 
means to the lighthouse, and was endeav- 
oring to effect an entrance, when Silvain, 
awakened by his attempts, had gone out 
to him, and was instantly seized and 
dragged down. 

“So fearful and confused were the 
minutes that immediately followed that I 
have but an indistinct impression of the 
occurrences of the time, which will live 
ever within me as the most awful in my 
life. I know that I never lost my grasp 
of Avicia, and that but for me she would 
have flung herself over the walls; I know 
that the brothers were engaged in a strug- 
gle for life and death, and that Silvain 
continued to make the most pathetic ap- 
peals to Kristel to listen to him, and not 
to stain his soul with blood; I know that 
in those appeals there were the tenderest 
references to their boyhood’s days, to the 
love which had existed between them, 
each for the other, to trivial incidents in 
their childhood, to their mother who wor- 
shipped them and was now looking down 
upon them, to the hopes in which they had 
indulged of a life of harmony and affec- 
tion; I know that it struck me then as 
most terrible that during the whole of the 
struggle no word issued from Kristei’s 
lips ; I know that there were heartrending 
appeals from Avicia to Kristel to spare 
her husband, and that there were tender 
cries from her to Silvain, and from Silvain 
to her; I know that, finding a loose chain 
on the gallery, I lowered it to the combat- 
ants, and called out to Silvain — foolishly 
enough, in so far as he could avail him- 
self of it—to release himself from his 
brother’s arms and seize it, and that I and 
Avicia would draw him up to safety; I 
know that in one vivid flash of lightning I 
saw the struggling forms and the beauti- 
ful white spray of the waves; I know that 
Silvain’s voice grew fainter and fainter 
until it was heard no more; I know that 
there was the sound of a heavy body or 
bodies falling into the sea, that a shriek of 
woe and despair clove my heart like a 
knife, and that Avicia lay in my arms 
moaning and trembling. I bore her ten- 
—_ into her room, and laid her on her 

ed. 

“ The storm ceased ; no sound was heard 
without. Therising sun filled the eastern 
horizon with loveliest hues of saffron and 
crimson. The sea was calm; there was 
no trace of tempest and human agony. 
By that time Avicia was a mother, and la 
with her babes pressed to her bosom. Sil- 
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vain’s fear was realized ; he was the dead 
father of twin brothers. 

“The assistant whom Avicia’s father 
had engaged rowed me to the village, and 
there I enlisted the services of a woman, 
who accompanied me back to the light- 
house, and attended to Avicia. The 
mother lived but two days after the birth 
of her babes. Until her last hour she was 
delirious, but then she recovered her 
senses and recognized me. 

“My dear Silvain told me,’ she said, 
in a weak, faint voice, ‘that you would be 
a friend to our children. Bless the few 
moments remaining to me by assuring me 
that you will not desert them.’ 

“] gave her the assurance for which 
she yearned, and she desired me to call 
them by the names of Eric and Emilius. 
It rejoiced me that she passed away in 
peace ; strange as it may seem, it was an 
inexpressible relief to her bruised heart 
that the long agony was over. Her last 
words were, — 


“*T trust you. God will reward you!’ 


“ And so, with her nerveless hand in 
mine, her spirit went out to her lover and 
husband. 

*‘ We buried her in the village church- 
yard, and the day was observed as a day 


of mourning ir that village by the sea. 

“T thought I could not do better than 
leave the twin babes for a time in the 
charge of the woman I had engaged, and 
it occurred to me that it might not be un- 
unprofitable to have some inquiries and 
investigation made with respect to the 
inheritance left by their grandfather to 
his sons Kristel and Silvain. I placed the 
matter in the hands of a shrewd lawyer, 
and he was enabled to recover a portion 
of what was due totheirfather. This was 
a great satisfaction to me, as it to some 
extent provided for the future of Eric and 
Emilius, and supplied the wherewithal for 
their education. It was my intention, 
when they arrived at a certain age, to 
bring them to my home in Nerac, and treat 
them as children of my own, but a diffi- 
culty cropped up for which I was not pre- 
pared and which I could not surmount. 
Avicia’s father, learning that I had recov- 
ered a portion of Silvain’s inheritance, 
demanded from me an account of it, and 
asserted his rights as the natural guardian 
of his grandchildren. There was no gain- 
saying the demand, and I was compelled 
reluctantly to leave Eric and Emilius in 
his charge. I succeeded, however, in pre- 
vailing upon him to allow them to pay me 
regular visits of long duration, so that a 
close intimacy of affectionate friendship 
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has been established between them and 
the members of my family. Here ends 
my pe ews strange and eventful one, 
you will admit. I often think of it in 
wonder, and this is the first time a full 
recital of it has passed my lips.” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ABOUT FICTION. 


BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


THE love of romance is probably coeval 
with the existence of humanity. So far as 
we can follow the history of the world we 
find traces of it and its effects among ever 
people, and those whoare acquainted wit 
the habits and ways of thought of savage 
races will know that it flourishes as 
strongly in the barbarian as in the cul- 
tured breast. In short, it is like the pas- 
sions, an innate quality of mankind. In 
modern England this love is not by any 
means dying out, as must be clear, even 
to that class of our fellow-countrymen who, 
we are told, are interested in nothing but 
politics and religion. A writer in the Sa¢- 


urday Review computed not long ago that 
the yearly output of novels in this country 
is about eight hundred; and probably he 


was within the mark. It is to be pre- 
sumed that all this enormous mass of fic- 
tion finds a market of some sort, or it 
would not be produced. Of coursea large 
quantity of it is brought into the world at 
the expense of the writer, who guarantees 
or deposits his thirty or sixty pounds, 
which in the former case he is certainly 
called upon to pay, and in the latter he 
never sees again. But this deducted, a 
large residue remains, out of which a profit 
must be made by the publisher, or he 
would not publish it. Now, most of this 
crude mass of fiction is worthless. If 
three-fourths of it were never put into 
print the world would scarcely lose a sin- 
gle valuable idea, aspiration, or amuse- 
ment. Many people are of opinion in 
their secret hearts that they could, if they 
thought it worth while to try, write a novel 
that would be very good indeed, and a 
large number of people carry this opinion 
into practice without scruple or remorse. 
But as a matter of fact, with the exception 
of perfect sculpture, really good romance- 
writing is perhaps the most difficult art 
practised by the sons of men. It might 
even be maintained that none but a great 
man or woman can produce a really great 
work of fiction. But great men are rare, 
and great works are rarer still, because all 
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great men do not write. If, however, a 
person is intellectually a head and shoul- 
ders above his or her fellows, that person 
is primd facie fit and able to write a good 
work, Even then he or she may not suc- 
ceed, because in addition to intellectual 
pre-eminence, a certain literary quality is 
necessary to the perfect flowering of the 
brain in books. Perhaps, therefore, the 
argument would stand better conversely. 
The writer who can produce a noble and 
lasting work of art is of necessity a great 
man, and one who, had fortune opened to 
him any of the doors that lead to material 
grandeur and to the busy pomp of power, 
would have shown that the imagination, 
the quick sympathy, the insight, the depth 
of mind, and the sense of order and pro- 
portion which went to constitute the writer 
would have equally constituted the states- 
man or the general. It is not, of course, 
argued that only great writers should pro- 
duce books, because if this was so pub- 
lishing as a trade would come to an end, 
and Mudie would be obliged to put up his 
shutters. Also there exists a large class 
of people who like to read, and to whom 
great books would scarcely appeal. Let 
us imagine the consternation of the ladies 
of England if they were suddenly forced 
to an exclusive fare of George Eliot and 
Thackeray! But it zs argued that a large 
proportion of the fictional matter poured 
from the press into the market is superflu- 
ous, and serves no good purpose. On the 
contrary, it serves several distinctly bad 
ones. It lowers and vitiates the public 
taste, and it obscures the true ends of fic- 
tion. Also it brings the high and honor- 
able profession of authorship into con- 
tempt and disrepute, for the general public, 
owing perhaps to the comparative poverty 
of literary men, has never yet quite made 
up its mind as to the status of their pro- 
fession. Lastly, this over-production stops 
the sales of better work without profiting 
those who are responsible for it. 

The publication of inferior fiction can, 
in short, be of no advantage to any one, 
except perhaps the proprietors of circulat- 
ing libraries. To the author himself it 
must indeed be a source of nothing but 
misery, bitterness, and disappointment, 
for only those who have written one can 
know the amount of labor involved in the 
production of even a bad book. Still, the 
very fact that people can be found to write 
and publishers to publish to such an un- 
limited extent, shows clearly enough the 
enormous appetite of readers, who are 

repared, like a diseased ostrich, to swal- 
ow stones, and even carrion, rather than 
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not get their fill of novelties. More and 
more, as what we call culture spreads, do 
men and women crave to be taken out of 
themselves. More and more do they long 
to be brought face to face with beauty, and 
stretch out their arms towards that vision 
of the perfect, which we only see in books 
and dreams. The fact that we, in these 
latter days, have as it were macadamized 
all the roads of life does not make the 
world softer to the feet of those who travel 
through it. There are now royal roads to 
everything, lined with staring placards, 
whereon he who runs may learn the sweet 
uses of advertssement; but it is dust 
work to follow them, and some may think 
that our ancestors on the whole found 
their voyaging a shadier and fresher busi- 
ness. However this may be, a weary 
public calls continually for books, new 
books to make them forget, to refresh 
them, to occupy minds jaded with the toil 
and emptiness and vexation of our com- 
petitive existence. 

In some ways this demand is no doubta 
healthy sign. The intellect of the world 
must be awakening when it thus cries 
aloud to be satisfied. Perhaps it is not a 
good thing to read nothing but three-vol- 
umed novels of an inferior order, but it, at 
any rate, shows the possession of a certain 
degree of intelligence. For there still ex- 
ists among us a Class of educated people, 
or rather of people who have had a certain 
sum of money spent upon their education, 
who are absolutely incapable of reading 
anything, and who never do read anything, 
except, perhaps, the reports of famous 
divorce cases and the spiciest paragraphs 
in society papers. It is not their fault; 
they are very often good people enough in 
their way; and as they go to church on 
Sundays, and pay their rates and taxes, 
the world has no right to complain of 
them. They are born without intellects, 
and with undeveloped souls, that is all, 
and on the whole they find themselves 
very comfortable in that condition. But 
this class is getting smaller, and all writers 
have cause to congratulate themselves on 
the fact, for the dead wall of its crass stu- 
pidity is a dreadful thing toface. Those, 
too, who begin by reading novels may end 
by reading Milton and Shakespeare. Day 
by day the mental area open to the opera- 
tions of the English-speaking writer grows 
larger. At home the Board schools pour 
out their thousands every year, many of 
whom have acquired a taste for reading, 
which, when once it has been born, will, 
we may be sure, grow apace. 
colonies are filling up with English-speak- 
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ing people, who, as — grow refined and 
find leisure to read, will make a consider- 
able call upon the literature of their day. 
But by far the largest demand for books 
in the English tongue comes from Amer- 
ica, with its reading population of some 
forty millions. Most of the books patron- 
ized by this enormous population are 
stolen from English authors, who, accord- 
ing to American law, are outcasts, unen- 
titled to that protection to the work of 
their brains, and the labor of their hands 
which is one of the foundations of common 
morality. Putting aside this copyright 
question, however (and, indeed, it is best 
left undiscussed), there may be noted in 
passing two curious results which are be- 
ing brought about in America by this 
wholesale perusal of English books. The 
first of these is that the Americans are 
destroying their own literature, that can- 
not live in the face of the unfair competi- 
tion to which it is subjected. It will be 
noticed that since piracy, to use the po- 
liter word, set in with its present severity, 
America has scarcely produced a writer 
of the first class—no one, for instance, 
who can be compared to Poe, or Haw- 
thorne, or Longfellow. It is not, perhaps, 
too rash a prophecy to say that, if ate | 
continues, American literature proper will 
shortly be chiefly represented by the col- 
umns of a very enterprising daily press. 
The second result of the present state of 
affairs is that the whole of the American 
population, especially the younger portion 
of it, must be in course of thorough im- 
pregnation with English ideas‘and modes 
of thought as set forth by English writers. 
We all know the extraordinary effect 
books read in youth have upon the fresh 
andimaginative mind. It is not too much 
to say that many a man’s whole life is 
influenced by some book read in his teens, 
the very title of which he may have for- 
gotten. Consequently, it would be diffi- 
cult to overrate the effect that must be 
from year to year produced upon the na- 
tional character of America by the con- 
stant perusal of books born in England. 
For it must be remembered that for every 
reader that a writer of merit finds in En- 
gland, he will find three in America. 

In the face of this constant and ever- 
growing demand at home and abroad, 
writers of romance must often find them- 
selves questioning their inner conscious- 
ness as to what style of art it is best for 
them to adopt, not only with the view of 
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pleasing their readers, but in the interests 
of art itself. There are several schools 
'from which they may choose. For in- 
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stance, there is that followed by the Amer- 
ican novelists. These gentlemen, as we 
know, declare that there are no stories 
left to be told, and certainly, if it may be 
said without disrespect to a clever and 
laborious body of writers, their works go 
far towards supporting the statement. 
They have developed a new style of ro- 
mance. Their heroines are things of silk 
and cambric, who soliloquize and dissect 
their petty feelings, and elaborately review 
the feeble promptings which serve them 
for passions. Their men — well, they are 
emasculated specimens of an overwrought 
age, and with culture on their lips, and 
emptiness in their hearts, they dangle 
round the heroines till their three-volumed 
fate is accomplished. About their work 
is an atmosphere like that of the boudoir 
of a luxurious woman, faint and delicate, 
and suggesting the essence of white rose. 
How different is all this from the swiftness, 
and strength, and directness of the great 
English writers of the past! Why, 


The surge and thunder of the Odyssey 


is not more widely separated from the 
tinkling of modern society verses, than 
the labored nothingness of this new Amer- 
ican school of fiction from the giant life 
and vigor of Swift and Fielding, and 
Thackeray and Hawthorne. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is the art of the future, in which 
case we may hazard a shrewd guess that 
the literature of past ages will be more 
largely studied in days to come than it is 
at present. 

Then, to go from pole to pole, there is 
the naturalistic school, of which Zola is 
the high priest. Here things are all the 
other way. Here the chosen function of 
the writer is to 


Paint the mortal shame of nature with the liv- 
ing hues of art. 


Here are no silks and satins to impede 
our vision of the flesh and blood beneath, 
and here the scent is patchouli. Lewd, 
and bold, and bare, living for lust and 
lusting for this life and its good things, 
and naught beyond, the heroines of real- 
ism dance, with Bacchanalian revellings, 
across the astonished stage of literature. 
Whatever there is brutal in humanity — 
and God knows that there is plenty — 
whatever there is that is carnal and filthy, 
is here brought into prominence, and 
thrust before the reader’s eyes. But 
what becomes of the things that are pure 
and high—of the great aspirations and 
the lofty hopes and. longings, which do, 
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after all, play their part in our human 
economy, and which it is surely the dut 
of a writer to call attention to and nouris 
according to his gifts? 

Certainly it is to be hoped that this 
naturalistic school of writing will never 
take firm root in England, for it is an 
accursed thing. It is impossible to help 
wondering if its followers ever reflect upon 
the mischief that they must do, and, re- 
flecting, do not shrink from the respon- 
sibility. To look at the matter from one 
point of view only, society has made a 
rule that for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity individuals must keep their pas- 
sions within certain fixed limits, and our 
social system is so arranged that any trans- 
gression of this rule produces mischief of 
one sort or another, if not actual ruin, to 
the transgressor. Especially is this so if 
she be a woman. Now, as it is, human 
nature is continually fretting against these 
artificial bounds, and especially among 
young people it requires considerable for- 
titude and self-restraint to keep the feet 
from wandering. We all know, too, how 
much this sort of indulgence depends upon 
the imagination, and we all know how 
easy it is for a powerful writer to excite it 
in that direction. Indeed, there could be 
nothing more easy to a writer of any 
strength and vision, especially if he spoke 
with an air of evil knowledge and intimate 
authority. There are probably several 
men in England at this moment who, if 
they turned their talents to this bad end, 
could equal, if not outdo, Zola himself, 
with results that would shortly show them- 
selves in various ways among the popula- 
tion. Sexual passion is the most power- 
ful lever with which to stir the mind of 
man, for it lies at the root of all things 
human; and it is impossible to over-esti- 
mate the damage that could be worked by 
a single English or American writer of 
genius, if he grasped it with a will. “ But,” 
say these writers, “ our aim is most moral ; 
from Nana and her kith and kin may be 
gathered many a virtuous lesson and ex- 
ample.” Possibly this is so, though as I 
write the words there rises in my mind a 
recollection of one or two French books 
where But most people have seen 
such books; besides, it is not so much a 

uestion of the object of the school as of 
the fact that it continually, and in full and 
luscious detail, calls attention to erotic 
matters. Once start the average mind 
upon this subject, and it will go down the 
slope of itself. Itis useless afterwards to 
turn round and say that, although you cut 
loose the cords of decent reticence which 
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bound the fancy, you intended that it 
should run uphill to the white heights of 
virtue. If the seed of eroticism is sown 
broadcast its fruit will be according to the 
nature of the soil it fails on, but fruit it 
must and will. And however virtuous 
may be the aims with which they are pro- 
duced, the publications of the French nat- 
uralistic school are such seed as was 
sown by that enemy who came in the night 
season. 

In England, to come to the third great 
school of fiction, we have as yet little or 
nothing of all this. Here, on the other 
hand, we are at the mercy of the young 
person, and a dreadful nuisance most of us 
find her. The present writer is bound to 
admit that, speaking personally and with 
humility, he thinks it a little hard that all 
fiction should be judged by the test as to 
whether or no it is suitable reading for a 
girl of sixteen. There are plenty of peo- 
ple who write books for little girls in the 
schoolroom ; let the little girls read them, 
and leave the works written for men and 
women to their elders. It may strike the 
reader as inconsistent, after the remarks 
made above, that a plea should now be 
advanced for greater freedom in English 
literary art. But French naturalism is 
one thing, and the unreal, namby-pamby 
nonsense with which the market is flooded 
Surely there is a 
middle path! Why do mex hardly ever 
read a novel? Because, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, it is utterly false 
as a picture of life ; and, failing in that, it 
certainly does not take ground as a work 
of high imagination. The ordinary popu- 
lar English novel represents life as it is 
considered desirable that schoolgirls 
should suppose it to be. Consequently it 
is for the most part rubbish, without a 
spark of vitality about it, for no novel 
written on those false lines will live. Also, 
the system is futile as a means of protec- 
tion, for the young lady, wearied with the 
account of how the good girl who jilted 
the man who loved her when she was told 
to, married the noble lord, and lived in 
idleness and luxury forever after, has only 
to turn to the evening paper to see an- 
other picture of existence. Of course, no 
humble producer of fiction, meant to in- 
terest through the exercise of the intel- 
ligence rather than through the senses, can 
hope to compete with the enthralling de- 
tails of such cases as that of Lord Colin 
Campbell and Sir Charles Dilke. Thatis 
the naturalism of this country, and, like 
all filth, its popularity is enormous, as will 
be shown by the fact that the circulation 


here is quite another. 
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of one evening paper alone was, I believe, 
increased during the hearing of a recent 
case by sixty thousand copies nightly. 
Nor would any respectable author wish to 
compete with this. But he ought, subject 
to proper reservations and restraints, to 
be allowed to picture life as life is, and 
men and women as they are. At present, 
if he attempts to do this, he is denounced 
as immoral ; and perchance the circulating 
library, which is curiously enough a great 
power in English literature, suppresses 
the book in its fear of losing subscriptions. 
The press, too—the same press that is 
so active in printing “full and special” 
reports —is very vigilant in this matter, 
having the young person continually be- 
fore its eyes.. Some time ago one of the 
London dailies reviewed a batch of eight 
or nine books. Of those reviews nearly 
every one was in the main an inquiry into 
the moral character of the work, judged 
from the standpoint of the unknown re- 
viewer. Of their literary merits little or 
nothing was said. Now, the question that 
naturally arose in the mind of the reader 
of these notices was, Is the novelist 
bound to inculcate any particular set of 
doctrines that may at the moment be 
favored by authority? If that is the aim 
and end of his art, then why is he not 
paid by the State like any other official? 
And why should not the principle be car- 
ried further? Each religion and every sect 
of each religion might retain their novelist. 
So might the Blue Ribbonites, and the 
Positivists, and the Purity people, and the 
Social Democrats, and others without end. 
The results would be most enlivening to 
the general public. Then, at any rate, the 
writer would be sure of the approbation of 
his own masters; as it is, he is at the 
mercy of every unknown reviewer, some 
of whom seem to have peculiar views — 
though, not to make too much of the mat- 
ter, it must be remembered that the ulti- 
mate verdict is with the public. 

Surely, what is wanted in English fic- 
tion is a higher ideal and more freedom 
to work it out. It is impossible, or, if not 
impossible, it requires the very highest 
genius, such as, perhaps, no writers pos- 
sess to-day, to build up a really first-class 
work without the necessary materials in 
their due proportion. As it is, in this 
country, while crime may be used to any 
extent, passion in its fiercer and deeper 
forms is scarcely available, unless it is 
made to receive some conventional sanc- 
tion. For instance, the right of dealing 
with bigamy is by custom conceded to the 
writer of romance, because in cases of 
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bigamy vice has received the conventional 
sanction of marriage. True, ‘the mar- 
riage is a mock one, but such as it is, it 
provides the necessary cloak. But let 
him beware how he deals with the same 
subject when the sinner of the piece has 
not added a sham or a bigamous marriage 
to his evil doings, for the book will in this 
case be certainly calledimmoral. English 
life is surrounded by conventionalism, and 
English fiction has come to reflect the 
conventionalism, not the life, and has in 
consequence, with some notable excep- 
tions, got into a very poor way, both as 
regards art and interest. 

If this moderate and proper freedom is 
denied to imaginative literature alone 
among the arts (for, though Mr. Horsle 
does not approve of it, sculptors may still 
model from the naked), it seems probable 
that the usual results will follow. There 
will be a great reaction, the young person 
will vanish into space and be no more 
seen, and naturalism in all its horror will 
take its root among us. At present it is 
only in the French tongue that people read 
about the inner mysteries of life in broth- 
els, or follow the interesting study of 
the passions of senile and worn-out de- 
bauchees. By-and-by, if liberty is denied, 
they will read them in the English. Art 
in the purity of its idealized truth should 
resemble some perfect Grecian statue. It 
should be cold but naked, and looking 
thereon men should be led to think of 
naught but beauty. Here, however, we 
attire art in every sort of dress, some of 
them suggestive enough in their own way, 
but for the most part ina pinafore. The 
difference between literary art, as the 
present writer submits it ought to be, and 
the naturalistic art of France is the differ- 
ence between the Venus of Milo and an 
obscene photograph taken from the life. 
It seems probable that the English-speak- 
ing people will in course of time have to 
choose between the two. 

But however this is—and the writer 
only submits an opinion — one thing re- 
mains Clear, fiction @ /’ Anglaise becomes, 
from the author’s point of view, day by 
day more difficult to deal with satisfacto- 
rily under its present conditions. This 
age is not a romantic age. Doubtless 
under the surface human nature is the 
same to-day as it was in the time of Rame- 
ses. Probably, too, the respective vol- 
umes of vice and virtue are, taking the 
altered circumstances into consideration, 
much as they were then or at any other 
time. But neither our good nor our evil 
doing is of an heroic nature, and it is 
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things heroic and their kin and not petty 
things that best lend themselves to the 
purposes of the novelist, for by their aid 
he produces his strongest effects. Be- 
sides, if by chance there is a good thing 
on the market it is snapped up by a hun- 
dred eager newspapers, who tell the story, 
whatever it may be, and turn it inside out, 
and draw morals from it till the public 
loathe its sight and sound. Genius, of 
course, can always find materials where- 
with to weave its glowing web. But these 
remarks, it is scarcely necessary to ex- 
plain, are not made r Me that point of 
view, for only genius can talk of genius 
with authority, but rather from the hum- 
bler standing-ground of the ordinary con- 
scientious laborer in the field of letters, 
who, loving his art for her own sake, yet 
earns a living by following her, and is 
anxious to continue to do so with credit 
tohimself. Let genius, if genius there be, 
come forward and speak on its own be- 
half. But if the reader is inclined to 
doubt the proposition that oe 
is hecoming every day more difficult an 

less interesting, let him consult his own 
mind, and see how many novels proper 
among the hundreds that have been pub- 
lished within the last five years, and which 
deal in any way with every-day contempo- 
rary life, have excited his profound in- 
terest. The present writer can at the 
moment recall but two—one was called 
“My Trivial Life and Misfortunes,” by an 
unknown author, and the other, “The 
Story of a South African Farm,” by Ralph 
Iron. But then neither of these books, 
if examined into, would be found to bea 
novel such as the ordinary writer produces 
once or twice a year. Both of them are 
written from within, and not from without; 
both convey the impression of being the 
outward and visible result of inward per- 
sonal suffering on the part of the writer, 
for in each the key-note is a note of pain. 
Differing widely Som the ordinary run of 


manufactured books, they owe their chief 
interest to a certain atmosphere of spirit- 
ual intensity, which could not in all prob- 


ability be even approximately reproduced. 
Another recent work of the same power- 
ful class, though of more painful detail, is 
called “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime.” It is, how- 
ever, almost impossible to conceive their 
respective authors producing a second 
“ Trivial Life and Misfortunes” or a fur- 
ther edition of the crimes of Mrs. Keith. 
These books were written from the heart. 
Next time their authors write it will prob- 
ably be from the head and not from the 





heart, and they must then come down to 
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the use of the dusty materials which are 
common to us all, 

There is indeed a refuge for the less 
ambitious among us, and it lies in the 
paths and calm retreats of pure imagina- 
tion. Here we may weave our humble 
tale, and point our harmless moral without 
being mercilessly bound down to the prose 
of a somewhat dreary age. Here we may 
even —if we feel that our wings are 
strong enough to bear us in that thin air 
—cross the bounds of the known, and, 
hanging between earth and heaven, gaze 
with curious eyes into the great profound 
beyond. There are still subjects that 
may be handled ¢here if the man can be 
found bold enough to handle them. And, 
although some there be who consider this 
a lower walk in the realms of fiction, and 
who would probably scorn to become a 
“mere writer of romances,” it may be 
urged in defence of the school that many 
of the most lasting triumphs of literary art 
belong to the producers of purely romantic 
fiction, witness the “Arabian Nights,” 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” and other 
immortal works. If the present writer 
may be allowed to hazard an opinion, it is 
that, when naturalism has had its day, 
when Mr. Howells ceases to charm, and 
the society novel is utterly played out, 
the kindly race of men in their latter as in 
their cathe developments will still take 
pleasure in those works of fancy which 
appeal, not to aclass or a nation, or even 
to an age, but to all time and humanity at 
large. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
RICHARD CABLE, 


THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *f MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” 
** COURT ROYAL,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ROSE COTTAGE. 


Mr. CORNELLIS was standing at the 
window of his drawing-room, looking out 
into the conservatory, with his hands in 
his pockets. He was a dark, handsome 
man, with brown eyes, like those of his 
daughter, but harder; polished pebbles 
without any softness in them. He wore a 
moustache, no beard or whisker; he af- 
fected nothing clerical in his dress, but he 
wore black, chiefly because he thought it 
suited him. He was particular about his 
clothes, always was neat, and with fresh 


white starched cuffs and collar and shirt- 
front ; and his cloth suit fitted him admir- 
ably. One might have supposed that, 
with his rambling life in the East, he 
would have contracted untidy, careless 
habits; but this was not the case; he 
affected to be a well-dressed man. He 
knew how important it is for a man in 
Europe to maintain a good exterior, if he 
is to command the respect of men. No 
one will believe that the moral character 
is out at elbows, when the cloth coat is 
without creases ; and every one mistrusts 
the uprightness of the man whose trousers 
bulge at the knees. Why not? Is nota 
dog with a patchy back out of sorts? and 
a mouiting fowl an unprofitable creature? 
How are we to judge except by the exte- 
rior? There are telescopes constructed 
by which we can peer under water, and 
see what lies far down in the deeps; but 
we have no such apparatus for thrusting 
down men’s throats and prying into the 
abysses of their hearts. Besides, if we 
had them, our fellows would decline to 
alow us to use them. There are stetho- 
scopes by which the doctor can hear the 
inhalations of our lungs, the inflation of 
its vessels, and can detect which are sound 
and which carious; but there are no spir- 
itual stethoscopes which ‘we can apply to 
our neighbors’ temples, and hear through 
them the operation of the brain, and dis- 
tinguish base from healthy thoughts there. 
I maintain that we are justified in judging 
of a man by his coat and continuations, by 
his hat and gloves and his boots ; for there 
is congruity in all creatures, and the exte- 
rior does almost invariably correspond 
with the interior. The face is the index 
of the mind. Who does not know that 
the pair of lavenders with the fingers 
showing at the ends indicates radical 
shabbiness through all the integuments of 
the character? and the dirty left-hand and 
clean right-hand dogskin an ill-balanced 
spirit ? 

Mr. Cornellis was piping low to himself 
between his very white front teeth, which 
were just so far apart as to allow the 
breath to hiss or whistle between them. 
It was unusual with him to have his hands 
in his pockets ; that wasa luxury in which 
he indulged himse!f only at home. Abroad, 
he played with his gold watchchain, curl- 
ing it round his forefinger. He was now 
looking at a Maréchal Neil rose that hung 
its drops of yellow flowers from the roof; 
the sun streamed in through its pale green 
leaves upon the beautiful blossoms. Then 
Mr. Cornellis opened the French window 





and went into the conservatory, and still 
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hissing, plucked off the withered blooms, 
which he put in a basket kept for the pur- 
pose. He was tidy in thatalso. Thenhe 
pulled up a weed he saw in an azalea-pot ; 
then opened his penknife with a three- 
penny bit, lest he should break his nail, 
and carefully cut a charming bud off the 
creeping rose. He came back into the 
parlor, laid the flower on the table, and 
said, “ Put it in water, Judith.” 

“ For myself?” asked Miss Cornellis, 
who was lounging with her back to the 
window in an armchair. 

“ For Gabriel,” answered Mr. Cornellis. 

“You never give me anything, Justin.” 

“ Because you take what you want, Ju- 
dith.” 

“T really cannot think how you can have 
the heart to be squashing aphis and pick- 
ing roses - 

“Tam not, and I have not been, what 
= call squashing aphis. If I want to 

ill the aphis, I use an insecticide or 
brushes.” 

“1 don’t care how you do it,” said Miss 
Cornellis. ‘“Itis heartless of you, whether 
done with your fingers, or with brushes or 
Ghishurst’s compound. Poor Josephine ! 
Who knows where she may be? Perhaps 
floating dead on the surface, perhaps sunk 
in the deeps.” 

“Am not Iher father?” said Mr. Cor- 
nellis sharply. ‘“ Have I not the feelings 
proper to my position? Of course I am 
troubled and anxious ; but I do not fore- 
stall evils. If the worst comes to pass, 
her life is insured for a thousand pounds. 
You would not have me sit moistening 
handkerchiefs, at the prospect of an evil 
which may not have occurred.” 

“Where is Josephine? She went out 
in the boat, and neither she nor the boat 
has turned up since. I don’t say that I 
expect you to blubber a 

“ Merciful powers! Judith, how coarse 
you are. I said moisten, and that word is 
expressive enough. It is a mark of bad 
breeding to use exaggerated terms.” 

“Justin, I don’t care twopence about 
the word; it is the thing concerns me. 
You don’t seem to half feel Josephine’s 
disappearance, and then —to talk in that 
— way of having insured her 
ife!” 

“T did insure her, two years ago; and 
if she be lost, I shall claim the money.” 

“T never doubted that,” said Judith. 
“You will always view everything from a 
monetary point of sight, even your daugh- 
ter’s death.” 

“My dear sister, one must live. I do 








world, trailed to the light, spread out, tied 
to wires, and call every one to admire its 
tears, like the blossoms of a Marshal Neil. 
What are you about now, with your back 
to the light?” 

“T—— Nothing, Justin.” 

“T am positive you are doing something 
that affects your speech.” 

His sister hesitated a moment, and then 
said: “I have been searching poor dear 
Josephine’s room, in hopes of finding some 
clue to her whereabouts.” 

“And pray, do you suppose she has 
gone a cruise in her own bedroom, and 
has run aground on the fire-mat, or shipped 
a sea in the wash-hand basin?” 

“T thought I might find some trace of 
where she had gone.” 

“That is like your wisdom, Judith. 
Perhaps you supposed she had gone out 
meditating suicide, and had left a note to 
inform us of her intentions. You are 
hardly gifted with sufficient imagination 
to conceive of such nonsense as that. 
Well, what did you find?” 

“Only a box of chocolate creams.” 

“ And youare munchingthem! Really, 
Judith, you are heartless, not I.” 

“ There is no harm in eating chocolate 
creams.” 

“ None in the least, only — it is greedy 
to munch when you should suck. Hand 
the box to me.” 

Mr. Cornellis put a bonbon into his 
mouth. Were these two, the father and 
the aunt, unfeeling in consuming the con- 
tents of Josephine’s box of chocolate, un- 
certain of the fate of the girl? We have 
no right to draw such a conclusion. Miss 
Cornellis looked at her brother, and 
thought him heartless because he sucked ; 
and Mr. Cornellis considered his sister 
callous because she chewed; and we re- 
gard them both as lacking in proper feel- 
ing because they ate. Are we not as 
prejudiced, as unjust to both, as the one 
was to the other? When we attend the 


funeral of a dear relative, do we not par- 


take of the breakfast? Do we not expect 
a well-spread table as the necessary con- 
comitant to hearse and hatband? Are we 
entirely indifferent to the quality of the 
sherry? and whether we have the liver 
wing, or the drumstick of the chicken 
handed to us? and does not gall make 
itself felt in the chambers of the heart, if 
we are balked of one slice of tongue with 
the chicken? The widow up-stairs has 
her eyes red with tears, but is quite sen- 
sible whether there is sugar enough with 
the mint sauce with the lamb; and after- 





not wear my heart exposed to all the 


wards, in the hush of the evening, when 
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the masons have closed up the tomb about 
her darling, and the mourners are gone, 
she will speak to the cook in a broken 
voice full of suppressed tears, and bid her 
mind another time and stir the sugar in 
the saucedish before sending it in, and 
chop the mint a little finer. So also the 
widower, who, with manly self-constraint, 
has bottled up his tears and talked of the 
weather, thrusts the crust of his cold veal 
pie impatiently to the margin of his plate, 
because the paste is not faky, and bans 
his destiny because new he has no one to 
keep his cook up to the mark. 

Then why should we take offence at 
Mr. and Miss Cornellis consuming choco- 
late creams when they are not in the least 
certain that Josephine is dead? We are 
all humbugs and hypocrites, more or less ; 
we draw a purely conventional line, and 
denounce every transgression of that line 
as evidence of inhumanity or want of 
taste; but within that arbitrary boundary, 
we are Pharisees, thanking God we are 
not as other men are, who eat chocolate 
creams in times of family bereavement, 
but content ourselves with gooseberry pie 
and custard, and blancmange and cabinet 
pudding. 

“ The lightship is lost,” said Mr. Cor- 
nellis, “and that fellow Cable has gone to 
the bottom.” 

“ He leaves a large family.” 

Mr. Cornellis shrugged his shoulders. 
“ They will wriggle on. I knew a collier 
once who drowned himself because he 
thought his family would be well cared 
for if he were away, judging by the pros- 
perity of the widows and orphans of some 
of his mates.” 

“No tidings whatever of Josephine’s 
boat?” 

“ Not like to have them, with the gale 
off shore. If washed up anywhere, it will 
be on the Dutch coast.” 

“Do you really flatter yourself she is 
alive?” 

“T will not believe otherwise till I am 
forced to it.” 

“Gabriel is much fidgeted about her 
disappearance. He makes more ado than 
you. He has taken greater fancy to her 
than I thought possible, considering how 
she treats him.” 

Judith had hardly said the words, be- 
fore the door opened, and a man came in, 
a gentleman distinctly, but a feeble, mean 
creature, with a thin face, almost trans- 
parent nose, a low brow, and with faded, 
watery blue eyes. His face was pale, and 
the muscles twitched in it. The head 
shook on the neck with a nervous, con- 





vulsive tremor. The expression of his 
countenance was a curious mixture of 
conceit and appeal. He wore a bottle- 
green coat with velvet collar. As he en- 
tered, a smell of opium pervaded the 
room, and neutralized the fragrance of the 
tea-rose. 

“O Mr. Gotham!” said Aunt Judith, 
“we were just speaking of you.” 

“Eh, eh! My left ear was burning. 
What was it? No good, no good, of 
course.” 

“Certainly not, squire,” said Mr. Cor- 
nellis, going up to him and clasping his 
hand with frank and almost boisterous 
geniality. ‘“ My sister has been shaking 
her head over you, wondering whether 
you have sowed all your wild oats yet; 
telling me what a scapegrace you are, 
what a roystering, dashing blade you are, 
and was asking me to deny you access to 
our house —and see! in you walk without 
ringing at the front door, or tapping here 
at the parlor entrance, just as if you were 
hail-fellow-well-met, and had the run of 
our house, and a right to the first place at 
our table. And, by George! squire, you 
are right; you are lord of the manor, and 
I have to do homage to you annually with 
a straw.” 

Mr. Gotham’s weak eyes twinkled, and 
a pink blush suffused his nose. He looked 
from one to another, and giggled. 

“Come here, squire,” said Mr. Cornel- 
lis, handing him an armchair. ‘“ What 
sort of sport have you had with the har- 
riers?” 

“ Not much. The last meet, killed two.” 

“ Any nasty jumps?” 

“ Two or three.” 

“ Glad to see you alive, squire.” 

“TI don’t myself care for a hare-hunt,” 
said Mr. Gotham, letting himself. stiffly 
and slowly down into the chair. “We 
run in a circle, you know. Nothing like 
a fox-hunt; but no more of that till next 
season.” 

“ Who were out?” 

“]—I—I can hardly say. I wasn’t 
there. I had my neuralgic pains again, 
and so, at the last moment, reconsidered 
my purpose. But I intended to go, I in- 
tended fully. 1 began to dress for it, and 
got on my beeen but the neuralgia took 
me when I stooped, and I was obliged to 
have recourse to my drops. So Ju- 
dith, I frighten you, do 1? No occasion 
for that. I am sadly changed, sadly —a 
poor broken being now.” He looked 
eagerly, questioningly from sister to 
brother, and back again. 

“ Broken fiddlesticks!” exclaimed Mr. 
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Cornellis. ‘Do you suppose, if Judith 
thought that, she would have been pulling 
a Marshal Neil for your button-hole? 
Ladies don’t lavish flowers on broken 
beings and weaklings, but on boisterous 
fox-hunters and jolly dogs. I know 
women’s hearts; but ah! so do you, you 
rascal!” 

Mr. Gotham chuckled and_ blushed. 
“ There!” he said, “I have come to hear 
about poor Josephine. I am so troubled. 
I could not sleep last night thinking about 
her. The anxiety brought on my neural- 
gia—all thinking and worry does, and I 
should not have slept last night at all but 
for my drops.” 

“ It is really very kind of you, squire, to 
give her somuch thought. We have been 
in sad distress, as you may judge. Iama 
father — her father; you must excuse me, 
Gabriel. I try to talk of other matters, 
but I can only think of my child; she is 
my own flesh and blood.” 

Mr. Gotham began to fidget in his chair ; 
he put up his hand to his brow, and said 
in a tremulous voice: “ Any news of the 
lightship? It is lost, I hear, and — I have 
not been particular in inquiries about it ; 
I was afraid of seeming too particular.” 

“ None,” answered Mr. Cornellis with 


his hard eyes on the man. 

He, feeble creature, looked at Miss Ju- 
dith, then at her brother, as if he wanted 
to say more, but was afraid to commit 
himself. 

“ You need not hesitate,” said Mr. Cor- 


nellis. ‘ My sister knows all, and is close 
as the grave.” 

“T am very uneasy, very unhappy. I 
— I do not know what I ought to do. I 
could not possibly—and yet You 
can hardly conceive how I ame suffered, 
how the neuralgia has tortured me in con- 
sequence of —of You can under- 
stand me.” 

“Let bygones be bygones,” said Mr. 
Cornellis. “I knew an old bastion where 
the dead had been buried after a siege 
two hundred years ago. Lately, a specu- 
lative builder ran up houses over the site, 
disturbed the earth for his foundations 
and kitchens, and the first inmates of his 
new houses died of diphtheria. Never 
rake up old grave-ground, squire.” 

“No. I suppose you are right.” Mr. 
Gotham stood up. “ But I should like to 
talk the matier over with you in my house, 
when the worst is known. I’m not happy. 
I feel the pains coming on again. I think 
I must go home.” 

“Very well. I will come over. Take 
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something at once to soothe your lacerated 
nerves.” 

Mr. Gotham nodded. 

“ Do not forget your rose,” said Cornel- 
lis. “My sister picked it expressly for 
you, but Is too shy to offer it you with her 
own fair hands.” 

“ The rose will lose half its charm unless 
it be presented by her,” said Gotham with 
a bow; and when he had left the room, he 
sniggered. “He,he! I can turna pretty 
speech toalady! I’manoldbuck! Am 
I not, Justin?” 

“Not old. Why, what are your years 
— forty-five?” 

“Oh, more than that, alas!” 

“You don’t look it. But it is the hunt- 
ing, the fresh air. The back of a horse 
makes you, as Polixenes says, to be boy 
eternal.” 

“ Yes, 
both the foxhounds and the harriers. 

“And you are out with them continu- 
ally.” 

= When Ican. I have my horses and 
my hunting-suit; but the neuralgia inter- 
feres terribly with my sports. You will 
come in—you will be sure to come in, 
after I have had some rest — say, in three 
hours. I amsouneasy. There is really 
nothing heard of the lightship?” He 
looked appealingly to Cornellis. 

“Nothing. And believe me, Gabriel, 
it will be best for all if the blue sea covers 
him.” 

Gotham’s hand trembled in that of 
Cornellis. “I—Idonot know. I amin 
pain. I cannot bear my sufferings. I 
must go home. You will come to me?” 

“You are overdone, squire, with the 
hunt.” 

“1 only intended to go.” 

“But —the exertion, even of that! 
And the drawing on of the boots, toa man 
so agonized with pain as yourself. Good 
heavens! the heroism, the self-mastery ! 
What men there are in the world!” 

He stood in his door, looking after the 
squire, who had not far to walk; his gate 
was within a stone’s throw of Rose Cot- 
tage. Nota muscle in his face changed, 
to show in what way his thoughts turned. 
Then he went back to the sitting-room. 

“ Justin,” said his sister, “I really think 
you might say a word tohim. He is kill- 
ing himself with opium.” 

“My dear Judith, when you see a man 
on his way to destruction, let him alone. 
If you try to divert him, he will go another 
way ; but the destination will be the same, 


I subscribe very liberally to 


’ 


and the blame of his going will attach to 
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you. Give me another of those chocolate 
creams.” 

“You know best,” said Judith. “You 
are very clever, and I am dull; but you 
might do something, I think.” 

The door suddenly opened, and Jose- 
phine appeared in it, browned from ex- 
posure, her eyes dancing. “I knew it, I 
knew it! I said as much to Richard 
Cable. Eating my chocolate creams !” 

“Josephine!” Her father stepped for- 
ward ; her aunt sprang up. 

“Well, I knew aunt would be at them. 
I did not think it of you, papa. Pah! how 
the room smells of opium. I know that 
Cousin Gotham has been here.” 

“T am very, very glad to see you again, 
Josephine,” said her father. “Give mea 
kiss. Where have you been? What has 
happened?” 

“J —] have been on the lightship with 
Dickie Cable.” 

“He is not dead — not drowned?” 

“ No more than myself.” 

Mr. Cornellis was silent; his brow con- 
tracted. 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Josephine, 
“ what ravages you two have made on my 
box of chocolate creams !” 


CHAPTER V. 
HANFORD HALL, 


Mr. GABRIEL GOTHAM lived in what 
was called Hanford Hall, but in Essex 
every farmhouse is a hall. It was, how- 
ever, the manor-house, and it was the best 
house in the place—a long, rambling 
building, plastered, and the windows 
painted Indian red; a house long and 
shallow. It was embowered intrees. The 
grounds were not extensive, but they were 
pretty. A steep slope to the sea, with 
noble elms on it; a set of terraces, where 
roses grew luxuriantly, and where, in sum- 
mer, the beds of calceolaria and geranium 
made a gay contrast to the dense green of 
the trees and the sweeps of grass. Here 
and there on the terraces stood statues of 
plaster painted, somewhat spotted with 
black and green decay. The terraces 
were gravelled from the beach with grit 
that would not bind, and was carried about 
by the boots of him who walked on it over 
the grass and into the rooms. The en- 
trance gates were somewhat pretentious ; 
the posts supported heraldic lions holding 
shields; but these also were of plaster, 
not stone, and were painted. 

When the tide was in, the view from 
the terraces and from the windows of the 
house was very beautiful, through peeps 





among the elms to sea, and across Han- 
ford water to a coast beyond, also studded 
with trees. The water was generally en- 
livened by passing sails, as Hanford was 
a colony of fishermen, either owning their 
own boats or going shares as a company 
in one smack. Barges came to Hanford 
with coal from Yorkshire and Newcastle; 
and barges left Hanford piled up on deck 
with straw, veritable floating stacks, for 
London. At certain seasons, the sprat- 
fishery supplied the farmers with unctuous 
dressing for their fields; at such times, 
clouds of gulls fluttered over the land thus 
manured, and unless the fish were quickly 
ploughed in, rapidly reduced the supply 
spread over the surface. At such times, 
the inhabitants of Hanford gifted with the 
sense of smell were heartily glad when the 
plough did turn the glebe over the dead 
fish; but there was a worse smell than 
that of sprats to which the Hanfordians 
were periodically subjected, and that was 
when a shipload arrived of what was locally 
termed “London muck,” that is, the 
scrapings of the London streets and the 
refuse of the London ashpits. When such 
a cargo arrived, it announced its presence 
to leeward for two or three miles ; where- 
upon the farmers lifted up their noses, 
ordered out their wagons, and distributed 
the stench broadcast over the country. 
The gulls were unattracted by this dress- 
ing; consequently, the farmers were less 
precipitate in working it in. 

At all times, daily, throughout the year, 
the noses of the Hanfordians were re- 
quired to inhale the effluvium of decom- 
posing weed when the tide went out, and 
so nature providently blunted the organ 
against offence through the periodical 
dressings of sprats and London muck. 
The smells, if not pleasant, were salubri- 
ous, according to the opinion of the in- 
habitants ; and, to judge from their robust 
forms and florid complexions, these odors 
cannot have been nocuous. 

The marshes, backwaters, and ditches 
bred countless mosquitoes which lay in 
wait for strangers, whom they tortured to 
madness ; but they did not touch natives. 
Qn a warm summer evening, the gnats 
might be seen hovering in clouds over the 
elms and oaks, so dense and so black, 
that the stranger supposed the trees were 
on fire and smoking. The mosquitoes 
brought birds, and the trees resounded 
with the song of nightingale, thrush, and 
blackbird. In winter, the water was cov- 
ered with gray geese and wild-duck, and 
the shooting of these occupied the men, 
when nothing was to be got by the fishing. 
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What was it that made Mr. Gotham 
start and tremble and shrink back, as he 
passed through the side gate for foot-pas- 
sengers into the grounds? Before him 
stood a woman, old, with gray hair, hold- 
ing a baby in her arms, whilst two little 
children clung to her skirts. She was a 
fine woman, commanding, with bright eyes, 
and a strongly marked nose. She held 
herself very erect, and there were dignity 
and sternness in her manner and atti- 
tude as she confronted Gabriel Gotham. 
He, quivering and speechless, shrank 
from her, as trying to hide himself from 
her eye. He had occasion thus to cower 
before her; for if ever a despicable man 
had done a dastardly act, that man was 
Gotham, and the proud woman before him 
was the one’he had wronged. Gabriel 
Gotham’s father had been a solicitor at 
Newcastle ; but his uncle, Jeremy Gotham, 
a successful merchant, had purchased the 
manor of Hanford and the hall. Jeremy 
had lived there in his old age, and as he 
had no children of his own, invited his 
nephew, Gabriel, to stay with him; also 
his brother and his sister-in-law occasion- 
ally. As a boy, Gabriel liked to be with 
his uncle ; the old man made much of him, 
and was liberal in supplying him with 
pocket-money. He had a pony anda boat 
at Hanford, and was called by the hangers- 
on “the young squire.” But Gabriel was 
a weak, lanky boy, badly put together, 
without color in his cheeks, and with pale 
blue eyes and fair limp hair—not at all 
the ideal young squire that his uncle would 
have desired as his successor. He sup- 
posed that the boy had been overworked 
at school or overtasked in his father’s 
office, and insisted that the sea-air of Han- 
ford would set him up. He urged him to 
out-of-door pursuits, to ride with the 
hounds andtorow. But Gabriel preferred 
to jog to the meet and then ride home; 
and if he went out in the boat, to sit in 
the stern with his hands in his pockets and 
let some one else row him. 

Jeremy was very proud of his position 
as lord of the manor, and made himself 
disliked by exacting all kinds of rights 
which he bdllened to be his legally, but 
which had been ignored or encroached on 
by the fishermen of Hanford. By the 
shore was a piece of sandy ground over- 
grown with coarse turf, occasionally cov- 
ered by tides of extraordinary height. On 
this the Hanfordian youth were accus- 
tomed to play cricket. Jeremy Gotham 
laid claim to it; as lord of the manor, it 
was his. If the young men ran over it, 
they would establish a precedent, and he 








would be unable to inclose and extend his 
grounds in that direction. Consequently, 
he railed it off. Thereupon the young 
men tore down his rails. He repalisaded 
the ground ; it was again assailed. Then 
ensued a lawsuit, which he gained. But 
he had accumulated against himself so 
much ill-will that he was fain to accept a 
compromise, and allow the cricket club 
the use of the land for a small annual 
acknowledgment. Then, again, as lord of 
the manor he had heriot rights over two 
farms; and on the death of one of the 
farmers, he demanded the two best horses 
out of his stable. He hada right to the 
horses; but to exact his right was unwise, 
and brought on him bitter ill-will. There 
was a copious and unfailing spring in his 
stable yard. The villagers were badly off 
for drinking-water, they were supplied 
with surface water collected in tanks. 
This failed in dry summers, and they Came 
with their cans and pails to hispump. He 
bore the inconvenience a little while ; but 
when a farmer sent a barrel on a cart to 
be filled, he put a chain and padlock on ~ 
the pump, and refused to remove it, and 
allow of water being taken from his well 
except at an acknowledgment — every cot- 
tager to pay him a shilling per annum, and 
every farmer five. 

The dislike felt for the retired merchant 
who had set up as squire extended to his 
nephew; and Gabriel was jeered at when 
he rode out, and had stones or mud thrown 
at him when he showed himself in the 
village street. He was conscious of his 
own deficiencies, because told of them 
by his uncle, and because they were flung 
contemptuously in his face by the village 
lads. At the same time, his position as 
heir to the estate and house made him 
proud, or rather —for there is dignity in 
pride—conceited. Thus he grew up a 
mixture of diffidence and vanity. At the 
lodge lived a woman who had been wife 
of the boatman of the former squire, a 
Cornish woman, named Cable. She was 
left with an only daughter. Her husband 
had been drowned one night going out ina 
punt after wildfowl. Mr. Jeremy Gotham 
kept her as a lodge-keeper, and she did 
charing in the house. The daughter was 
two or three years older than Gabriel, a 
strong, handsome girl, determined in char- 
acter; and she constituted herself the pro- 
tector of the young squire. When he had 
been assailed with stones or bad words, 
he would tell her; and if she knew the 
name of the offender, and he was of or 
near her age, she would chastise him with 
her fist or with a stick. She often rowed 
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him out, when he had a fancy to be on the 
sea, and looked after him—that he had 
his greatcoat with him; that he wore his 
muffler; that he did not wet his feet, or, if 
they were wet, that he changed his socks 
as soon as he came home. This sort of 
intimacy had sprung up when they were 
children, and continued when they had 
grown up. No.one thought seriously of 
it, as she was older than he, full of sense 
and strength of purpose; and he, a weak, 
washed-out creature without manliness. 
Nevertheless, she became attached to 
him. She was one of those strong char- 
acters which do not look for a support, 
but to become a support, and find sat- 
isfaction in sustaining the feeble creeper 
that pulls itself aloft by itsmeans. There 
were several young fishermen in Hanford 
who tried to get Bessie Cable to walk 
out of a Sunday with them; but she gave 
encouragement to none, and finally left 
the place as servant to Mrs. Giles Gotham 
of Newcastle, who had taken a fancy to 
her when on a visit to her brother-in-law. 
Mrs. Giles could never get on with her 
,servants, and laid all the blame on the 
Newcastle girls. If she could induce a 
young woman to come to her froma dis- 
tance, she would be sure of keeping her 
for atwelvemonth. Moreover, the mother 
of Bessie being in the service of the 
Gotham family, the daughter might be 
reckoned on to do her utmost to have the 
interest of the Gothams at heart. The 
handiness, the willingness, the robustness, 
of Bessie, pleased Mrs. Giles; and so 
Bessie, whom her mother relinquished 
somewhat reluctantly, departed with her 
to Newcastle. 

Gabriel remained with his uncle some 
time after his mother left. He was nowa 
young man, who looked as if a good shake 
would shake him to pieces. His legs and 
arms hung too loosely to his trunk, his 
back was bent. He never, apparently, 
could get a tailor to master the conforma- 
tion of his body and clothe him well. He 
maundered about, after Bessie was gone, 
much at a loss fora companion. He had 
clung to her and made an associate of her, 
had looked up to her and trusted her ; and 
very forlorn he felt when deprived of her 
company and protection. 

One day, afew months later, Mrs. Cable 
died suddenly of a stroke. The distance 
from Newcastle was too great for Bessie 
to come down to the funeral, and the poor 
woman left but a few trifles for Bessie to 
inherit. These Gabriel undertook to have 
put away safely for her. 

Before Christmas, Gabriel went home 
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to Newcastle, taking with him such things 
of her mother’s as Bessie wanted. His 
uncle was reluctant to let him depart, but 
could not dispute the right of his parents 
to reclaim him for a while. At Easter, 
Gabriel was to return to Hanford Hall. 
But at Easter, Gabriel did not appear; at 
midsummer, however, he did, looking the 
same —a limp creature without vigor of 
body or mind. What had happened in the 
interim between him and Bessie, his par- 
ents and uncle—only these interested 
parties — knew. What had occurred was 
this. On his return to Newcastle with 
plenty of money, which his uncle had 
given him, Gabriel was delighted to renew 
his friendship with Bessie. But circum- 
stances were different. She was servant 
in his father’s house, and that house was 
in the town. She had her duties, and 
could not row him on the sea or saunter 
with him in the garden. He found his 
way down into the kitchen, to complain 
to her about his mother’s tyrannical ways ; 
but Mrs. Giles came after him and pinned 
a dishclout to his coat, and warned him 
not to go below stairs again. 

Gabriel was almost a stranger in New- 
castle, and had no friends there of his own 
sex and age. He was not a man to make 
friends, except of _ and girls. He was 
not muscular enough to feel himself the 
equal of those of his own age; he could 
not cricket, or shoot, or -play billiards. 
If he found a boy before whom he could 
swagger, he would take him up for a day 
or two and patronize him and give him 
tartlets ; but boys speedily found him out, 
and despised him and deserted him ; occa- 
sionally, he caught them caricaturing him. 
Girls did not pay him attention; they 
slighted him; only Bessie Cable stood by 
him, ready to fight his battles and hold 
him up, and be to him the tower of 
strength he needed. His father despised 
him ; his mother bullied him; but Bessie 
loved him with infinite pity and disin- 
terested fidelity. He was flattered and 
touched, and in his loneliness drew to- 
wards her the more because forbidden to 
associate with her. 

One day, both had disappeared from 
Mr. Giles Gotham’s house. Gabriel had 
persuaded Bessie. to elope with him over 
the Scottish frontier and to be married. 
Married they were in Scotland ; and from 
Scotland, Gabriel wrote to his father and 
his uncle announcing the step he had 
taken. He received no answer from 
either. He remained in Scotland with 
his Bessie for some weeks, as long as his 
money lasted, the money wherewith he 
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had been provided by his uncle ; and when 
that was expended, he wrote for more. 
Then he heard from Mr. Jeremy Gotham. 
His uncle was furious. He would disin- 
herit him, unless he at once separated 
from the low-born maid-of-all-work he had 
mated with, and whom Mr. Jeremy ab- 
solutely refused to acknowledge. Then 
Gabriel wrote a penitent letter to his fa- 
ther. Mr. Giles came to Scotland, and 
discovered that the marriage could be in- 
validated. According to the act of Par- 
liament on the subject, one of the parties 
contracting a marriage in Scotland must 
have been resident there twenty one days 
previous to the ceremony. Gabriel had 
not resided there with Bessie the full 
time; it was short by exactly five hours ; 
therefore, the marriage could be upset. 
With Gabriel’s consent, it was upset. He 
was in no position to earn a livelihood ; 
he was destitute of private means; he 
listened to reason, as his father said, and 
deserted Bessie. Mr. Giles had the mar- 
riage cancelled ; and when Bessie became 
a mother, her child was not qualified to 
bear his father’s name. 

Three years passed before she reap- 
peared in Hanford with her boy, Richard. 
There she remained. Of her story, noth- 
ing was known; she never spoke of it. 
She had lost her character whilst in ser- 
vice, people said ; but so had many another 
maid, and the particulars did not transpire. 
Gabriel was received again into favor by 
his uncle. He and Bessie never met 
again to speak; she avoided him, as he 
avoided her. In his base mind rankled a 
sense of degradation, of shame for his de- 
sertion of the faithful creature. Her pride 
sustained her. She could not forgive his 
treachery. So she lived by herself, and 
reared her son, and the son did not know 
who was his father. 

No wonder that now, after a lapse of 
but a little short of forty years, Mr. Ga- 
briel Gotham started and shrank from the 
woman he had wronged, when she broke 
through her reserve and came to meet 
him within his own gates. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


THE Evangelical revival, specially 
identified with the name of John Wesley, 


* The Evangelical Revival in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, by John Henry Overton, Canon of Lincoln, and 
Rector of Epworth. London. 1886. 
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has long since won for itself an important 
place in the social history of the eighteenth 
century, and has now been made the sub- 
ject of an interesting little monograph by 
Canon Overton, in Professor Creighton’s 
series entitled “Epochs of Church His- 
tory.” Mr. Overton’s volume, however, 
4s-n0t so much an historical narrative as a 
collection of biographical sketches and es- 
says upon varfous aspects of the move- 
ment. One chapter is devoted to John 
Wesley himself, another to George White- 
field and others of Wesley’s immediate 
colleagues, a third to a comparison be- 
tween Methodism and Evangelicalism —a 
term for which the author apologizes —a 
fourth to the leading Evangelical clergy 
of the century, and a fifth to the contem- 
porary Evangelical laity. Then we have 
separate chapters on the literature, the 
doctrines, and the results, of the revival, 
with a discerning estimate of its weak 
points and of the opposition which it en- 
countered. All these topics are treated in 
an independent and charitable spirit ; nor 
would it be easy to gather from Mr. Over- 
ton’s temperate criticisms to which school 
of theological opinion he may profess to 
belong. But, after all, we miss that which 
the character of the volume would have 
led us to expect —a consecutive account 
of the rise and progress of Methodism in 
this country. For this we must still look to 
more elaborate biographical works, like 
-mrageony he and Tyerman’s lives of Wes- 
ley, or learned monographs on the move- 
ment, such as that to be found in Sir 
James Stephen’s admirable “Essays on 
Ecclesiastical Biography.” 

The part played by the University of 
Oxford in the early history of Methodism 
is treated far too lightly by Mr. Overton. 
During the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that university was equally degener- 
ate both as a place of religion and as a 
place of learning. Too much has been 
made, it is true, of Gibbon’s malicious 
strictures upon it, but the evidence is con- 
clusive that, during the two generations 
when Oxford Jacobitism was at its height, 
Oxford education was at its lowest ebb. 
The influence of religion was no less weak- 
ened in the university, and had, indeed, 
been on the decline ever since the Resto- 
ration. Notwithstanding their boisterous 
demonstrations of sympathy with the High 
Church party in politics, many of its sen- 
ior members, both clerical and lay, secret- 
ly leaned to rationalism, and the deism 
which came in with the Revolution of 1688 
became rife again under the Georges. In 
the year 1730 three students were expelled 
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for holding deistical tenets ; several heads 
of colleges issued a joint notice censuring 
the spread of deism among the students ; 
and the vice-chancellor, in a programma, 
solemnly warned tutors and undergradu- 
ates against literature calculated to dis- 
turb Christian faith. 

It was in this unpromising soil, teeming 
with High Church prejudices, deeply sat- 
urated by worldliness, and now tainted 
with deism, that the seeds of Methodism 
were sown at Oxford. 

John Wesley, its chief founder, was the 
son of an excellent clergyman, Samuel 
Wesley, rector of Epworth, and, after pass- 
ing through Charter-house and Christ 
Church, had been elected fellow of Lin- 
coln in 1726, Having been ordained in 
the previous year, he acted for a while as 
his father’s curate, and on his return to 
Oxford in 1729, found his younger brother 
Charles, then an undergraduate of Christ 
Church, already a member of a small reli- 
gious association, which afterwards ex- 
panded into the Methodist communion. 
Of this little band John Wesley at once 
became the acknowledged leader. Their 
earliest meetings were held for the pur- 
pose of reading the Greek Testament, and 
encouraging one another in study and good 
works. But withina year their sympathies 
widened, and they extended their charity 
to others. William Morgan, one of their 
number, visiting a condemned prisoner, 
was struck by the misery which he wit- 
nessed in the gaol, and persuaded the 
Wesleys to aid him in what may be called 
a prison mission. With the consent of 
the Bishop of Oxford, and of his chaplain, 
they undertook the work of visitation, both 
in Bocardo, the debtors’ prison, and in the 
county gaol. Active benevolence soon 
claimed even more of their energy than 
earnest study, which, however, they never 
abandoned. This handful of friends, them- 
selves very poor, started a school for poor 
children, and maintained the mistress at 
their joint expense, assisted poor debtors 
and kept their families from penury, vis- 
ited the parish workhouse, relieved the 
sick, and in all their ministrations strove 
to better the spiritual condition of those 
whom they befriended. Nor were the un- 
dergraduates neglected. Wesley and his 
associates did their utmost to rescue the 
weaker of them from vice, and to bring 
them under the influence of quiet and se- 
rious companions. They encouraged them 
to study earnestly, and to lay out their 
time carefully, specially insisting on hab- 
its of close thinking, for they were intol- 
erant of indolence, even in thought. In 





order to gain the confidence of his juniors, 
John Wesley would invite them to break- 
fast, and endeavor to interest them in his 
own efforts. To him and to his fellows 
the essence of the movement was not de- 
votional but practical, not the propagation 
of a new creed, but the moral salvation of 
human souls. , 

From the first they adopted a strict code 
of religious observance, and made a prac- 
tice of receiving the holy communion 
weekly —in that age,a rare act of reli- 
gious devotion. Clayton, one of their first 
adherents, is said to have induced his col- 
leagues to cultivate the habit of rigorous 
fasting. It was thoroughly in harmony 
with the self-denial and abstraction from 
the world already characteristic of the so- 
ciety. For instance, Wesley and his com- 
panions would sometimes break off delib- 
erately in the middle of a sentence, when 
the chapei bell began to ring, that the 
might “ beware of the lust of finishing.” 
It is strange that George Whitefield, an- 
other of the early converts, should have 
almost fallen a victim to his ascetic enthu 
siasm. He confessed that he at first be- 
lieved that Christianity had required him 
to’ ‘go nasty;” for which reason he ab- 
stained from washing, clothed himself in 
evil garments, and fasted so continuously 
during Lent that he became unable to 
walk up-stairs, and was compelled to sub- 
mit to medical treatment. Charles Wes- 
ley, too, injured his health by excessive 
fasting; and John Wesley so exhausted 
himself, not only by fasting, but by over- 
work and walks of alength then almost 
unknown among students, that he broke a 
blood-vessel and was laid by for a time. 
The saddest case of all was that of William 
Morgan, whose fasting laid the foundation 
of an illness which developed madness, 
and terminated in his untimely death. 
This event naturally produced a sensation 
in the university, and was most unfairly 
laid at the door of John Wesley ; but Mor- 
gan’s father, no friend to Methodist prac- 
tices, entirely exonerated Wesley, and 
even intrusted to him another son, as a 
pupil. 

This ascetic discipline seems to have 
been almost the only outward and visible 
peculiarity of the society calculated to 
attract much attention or to provoke hos- 
tile criticism. As Mr. Overton remarks, 
it is “ difficult to realize the fact that, in a 
place especially devoted to Christian edu- 
cation, the mere sight of a few young men 
going quietly to receive the holy commun- 
ion every Sunday at St. Mary’s, their own 
university church, should have attracted a 
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crowd of ridiculing spectators,” or that 
piety and active benevolence should have 
been “thought eccentric in a little body 
of men, the leader of whom was an or- 
dained clergyman, and all of whom were 
intending to take holy orders.” But it is 
not so astonishing that an unsocial, if 
not Pharisaical, demeanor, sometimes at- 
tended with slovenliness of costume and 
even with neglect of personal cleanliness, 
should have exposed the young reformers 
to some obloquy among their companions, 
most of whom, no doubt, would have gained 
much by cultivating their acquaintance. 
At all events, they soon incurred a storm 
of juvenile ridicule. They were nick- 
named Bible-moths, Supererogation-men, 
Sacramentarians, the Holy or the Godly 
Club. But the name by which they were 
specially known, and which has acquired a 
world-wide currency, was that of Method- 
ists. This name was not of modern ori- 
gin. There was an ancient society of 
physicians known by it, and, like the kin- 
dred name of “precisians,” it had been 
applied, as Dr. Calamy informs us, to 
“those who stood up for God.” It was 
now fastened on this little group of Ox- 
ford zealots, probably on account of the 
methodical rules whereby they endeavored 
to regulate their behavior and hours of 
work. Nor were the undergraduates their 
only foes. The seniors of Christ Church 
held a meeting to consider what could be 
done against them. At Lincoln College, 
the rector and fellows showed determined 
hostility to them ; the master of Pembroke 
threatened to expel Whitefield unless he 
gave up visiting ; a brother fellow would 
not oblige a Methodist by reading prayers 
for him in chapel, lest his obnoxious prac- 
tices should be thus facilitated. Still, 
they persevered, and persecution doubt- 
less contributed to keep their union un- 
broken. Whitefield, afterwards as great 
a power in the revival as Wesley himself, 
did not in Oxford assert his independence. 
As a servitor of Pembroke, he occupied 
too lowly a position to admit of his taking 
a lead in a society which, modest as it 
was, consisted of fellows, tutors, and ordi- 
nary students. Moreover, he entered col- 
lege nearly three years after the movement 
was initiated, and during the early part of 
his career knew little of its promoters, 
though ardently desirous of joining them. 
This was accomplished by an accident. 
He was called to the bedside of a poor 
man who had attempted to cut his throat, 
and, pitying his miserable condition, sent 
in haste for Charles Wesley, begging the 
messenger to conceal hisownname. The 





injunction was disobeyed. Charles Wes- 
ley sought out Whitefield, asked him to 
breakfast, and immediately introduced 
him to the society. So narrow were his 
means that during his three years’ resi- 
dence at Oxford he received but twenty- 
four pounds from his friends, supporting 
himself mainly on the emoluments of his 
servitorship and the kind presents of his 
tutor. There was, indeed, little wealth in 
the infant Methodist Church, and John 
Wesley himself, having fallen into debt, 
had been thankful to find a garret for fifty 
shillings a year. 

But Methodism in Oxford was short- 
lived, and its history virtually ends with 
the ill-advised mission of John and Charles 
Wesley to Georgia in 1735. Long before 
this, it had been manifest that, without 
John Wesley’s personal influence, the 
society must cease to flourish. During 
his absence in 1733 the number of -com- 
municants shrank from twenty-seven to 
five; and it was because he then appre- 
ciated the importance of Oxford as his 
special field of duty that he declined the 
living of Epworth. In 1738 there were 
but three Methodist gentlemen in the 
university. In the followin year none 
visited the prison or the workhouse, and 
the little school was on the eve of being 
given up. The Oxford Methodists could 
not survive without the presence and ex- 
ample of their leader; and within three 
years of his departure they were virtually 
extinct in the city which had been at once 
the cradle of the movement and the strong- 
hold of opposition to it. After his return 
from Georgia in 1738, John Wesley revis- 
ited Oxford at intervals, but found himself 
unable to resuscitate the Methodist So- 
ciety during these flying visits. The old 
prejudice against it, however, was still 
alive. In 1740, a student named Graves, 
being suspected of Methodism, was forced, 
in order to obtain his ¢estamur, to sign a 
paper Se na “the modern practice 
and principles of the persons commonly 
called Methodists.” At midsummer, 1741, 
John Wesley spent three weeks in Ox- 
ford, in order to inquire about the exer- 
cises for his B.D. degree, and preached a 
sermon, of which it was predicted by 
Gambold, a former associate, then un- 
friendly to him, that it was not worth pre- 
paring it, as there would be no audience. 
In 1744 he occupied the university pulpit 
for the last time, in spite of the authorities, 
who would gladly have excluded him, if 
they could, from preaching in his turn. 
In the course of this sermon he roundly 
upbraided the gownsmen as a generation 
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of triflers, and reproached the fellows for 
their proverbial uselessness, pride, haugh- 
tiness of spirit, impatience, peevishness, 
sloth, gluttony, and sensuality. It was 
subsequently arranged that in future some 
other fellow should preach in Wesley’s 
~~ In 1751, according to the statutes, 
e resigned his fellowship on his mar- 
riage. Six years later, Romaine, who as 
a student had stood aloof from Methodism, 
was excluded from the university pulpit 
for insisting upon justification by faith, 
and the imperfection of our best works. 
Finally, in 1768, the vice-chancellor ex- 
pelled six Methodist students from St. 
Edmund Hall, as disturbers of the peace ; 
and this high-handed act was actually de- 
fended by Dr. Johnson at a time when 
university discipline was at its lowest — 
— drunkenness, and blasphemy 
eing condoned as venialoffences. After 
this, we hear no more of Methodism at 
Oxford. It is not hard to understand why 
it failed to command success there after 
its first conquests, since it appealed more 
and more to the religious enthusiasm of 
the less educated classes, abandoning any 
attempt to satisfy the speculative reason. 
Thirty years before this official condem- 
nation of Methodism at the university, it 
had begun to spread with. marvellous ra; 
pidity over the country. John Wesley 
himself dated the beginning of the revival 
from the spring of 1738, when he came 
under the influence of the Moravian Peter 
Bohler, and experienced a sudden “ con- 
version,” which he regarded as the birth 
of his true spirtual life. But the energy 
of his nature soon caused him to rebel 
against the mystic “stillness ” of the Mo- 
ravians, as well as the quietism of Law, his 
first spiritual guide, and launched him upon 
a career of missionary labor which he car- 
ried on without intermission for more than 
half a century. The preface to his journal 
records that “he published more books, 
travelled more miles, and preached more 
sermons, than any minister of his age.” 
As Canon Overton tells us, “the whole 
length and breadth of England were trav- 
ersed by him over and over again; he 
made frequent journeys into Scotland and 
Ireland; and at every town and village 
where he stayed, he was ready, in season 
and out of season, to preach the everlast- 
ing gospel.” He constantly rode on 
horseback forty, fifty, or sixty miles a 
day ; he found time for reading and writ- 
ing on his journeys.; and he would often 
preach three or four times a day. It has | 
even been calculated that, in the course of | 
his working life, he travelled above two. 





hundred thousand miles, and preached 
some forty thousand sermons. From the 
first, he was the life and soul of Method- 
ism, yet Canon Overton, defending him 
against the charge of despotic self-will, 
remarks that several of its most distinc- 
tive features were not originated by him, 
but adopted in deference to the opinions of 
others. One of these was the practice of 
field-preaching, initiated by Whitefield, on 
the 17th February, 1739, when he deliv- 
ered an open-air sermon to the colliers of 
Kingswood, near Bristol. Wesley felt 
and confessed a great repugnance to such 
a deviation from Church order, but soon 
afterwards followed Whitefield’s example, 
though he never rivalled Whitefield’s 
power of entrancing vast audiences. In 
the same year, the first separate meeting- 
house for Methodists was founded, also in 
Bristol; and, perhaps in consequence of 
this, Wesley and his associates found 
themselves generally excluded from the 
pulpits of churches. The next step to- 
wards separation was taken in the follow- 
ing autumn, when lay-preaching was sanc- 
tioned by Wesley, though not without 
great reluctance. In 1743, the rules of the 
society, which still constitute its funda- 
mental law, were drawn up and issued with 
the signatures of John and Charles Wes- 
ley. In 1744, the first conference was 
held, and class-meetings soon became 
a characteristic feature of Methodism. 
Mr. Overton, however, is unwilling to 
suspect the early Methodists of schismatic 
intentions. According to him, the class- 
meetings “ arose simply from the necessity 
of finding money to pay for what Wesley 
himself would have called a ‘ preaching- 
house ’ at Bristol.” They were instituted 
for the purpose of a weekly collection, and 
converted incidentally into gatherings for 
the mutual censorship of conduct. With 
equal charity, he endeavors to show that 
many other Methodist institutions — such 
as the love-feasts, the watch-nights, the 
quarterly tickets, the band-meetings, the 
circuits, the offices of superintendents and 
circuit stewards, and the conference — 
grew naturally out of practical exigencies, 
and were not consciously devised as parts 
of an elaborate system designed to sup- 
plant the national Church. Atall events, it 
is certain that, notwithstanding his dispar- 
agement of parochial discipline, Wesley 
remained at heart an Anglican, both in doc- 
trine and policy. He was astout opponent 
of Calvinism, he condemned the Puritan 
spirit of the seventeenth century, he 
avowed his dislike of the Presbyterian ser- 
vices in Scotland, and his admiration of the 
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services prescribed by the English liturgy ; 
and, though he was not borne to his grave, 
like his brother Charles, by clergymen of 
the national Church, he always mani- 
fested, and especially in his later years, a 
cordial sympathy and respect for F aera 
Canon Overton, like Tyerman, Wes- 
ley’s latest biographer, passes rapidly over 
the physical manifestations, or outward 
signs of the Methodist propaganda, on 
which Southey lays so great a stress, and 
which impressed contemporary observers 
as the most striking feature of the re- 
vival. Now, it is important to observe 
that contagious paroxysms of religious 
excitement are by no means peculiar to 
Methodism, or even to Protestantism. 
On the contrary, Protestantism has never 
yet rivalled Catholicism in its power of 
inspiring sudden and wholesale devotion. 
The sweeping triumphs of Latin Chris- 
tianity over the barbarian conquerors are 
still unparalleled, or paralleled only by 
the success of Xavier and his followers. 
Pilgrimage was the expression of an in- 
tense and universal religious impulse, and 
it may well be doubted whether the most 
powerful spiritual leaders of modern times 
could extort so laborious a pledge of sin- 
cerity from their disciples. The audiences 
of Peter the Hermit and Bernard thrilled 
with a more overwhelming flood of emo- 
tion than John Wesley’s congregations at 
the Kingswood collieries. The cry of 
“ God wills it” that burst from the great 
council at Clermont spread wider and sank 
deeper into the heart of Christendom than 
the groans which filled the early Method- 
ist prayer-meetings. The annals of the 
Middle Ages are full of passionate ebulli- 
tions of religious enthusiasm, sometimes 
colored by political feelings, but invaria- 
bly accompanied by the two characteris- 
tic symptoms of Methodist revivalism — 
affections of the nervous system, and a 
temporary reformation of life and manners. 
They recurred during the exciting epoch 
of the Crusades, and the camp of Walter 
the Penniless was probably fertile in 
scenes wilder than those which John Wes- 
ley complacently recorded in his diary, 
and justified in his letters to his brother 
Samuel. Again, during the memorable 
years of tribulation which preceded and 
followed the black death, the emotional 
and spasmodic element became dominant 
in the religion of the day, and vented itself 
in three extraordinary outbreaks during 
the fourteenth century. Of the same na- 
ture were the panics which led to so many 
massacres of the Jews, and the strange 
popular suspicions which proved the ruin 
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of the Templars. The Reformation cleared 
the atmosphere for a time; not, however, 
without leaving the germs of new religious 
disorders, belonging to a different type, 
and corresponding to the more spiritual 
character of the reformed doctrines. 

The sectarian fanaticism of the seven- 
teenth century, extravagant as it was, owed 
much of its extravagance to political fanat- 
icism. But we are fortunate in possessing, 
from the pen of the celebrated Jonathan 
Edwards, an elaborate “ Narrative of the 
Revival of Religion in New England,” 
during the years 1734 and 1735, which 
shows that Methodist revivalism, as the 
systematic propagation of a religious epi- 
demic, had been anticipated in the Ameri- 
can colonies. Mr. Edwards’s narrative is 
couched in the language of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” and the Puritan divines, and is 
highly charged with the quaint technical 
phraseology of Calvinism. We read of 
“legal terrors,” “ legal distresses,” “legal 
humiliation,” “ legal convictions,” “legal 
awakenings,” “legal humblings.” The 
author writes in the spirit of a physician 
describing the pathology of a familiar dis- 
ease to a brother professor, and displays a 
candor and good faith which does not 
shrink from oe the boasted “ vis- 

the imagination. 
Nevertheless, his pages are darkened by 
a mysticism compared to which the fierce 
penitence of the flagellants may appear 
genial and humane. In all the varieties 
of experience which he enumerates, we 
do not find that he recognizes any exemp- 
tion from the Slough of Despond. Ac- 
cording as they have or have not passed 
this, he inexorably determines the respec- 
tive destinies of men. He maintains the 
doctrine of God’s arbitrary will to have 
been the most salutary medicine for the 
times. In many of the converted he dis- 
cerned “a sort of complacency in the 
attribute of God’s judgment as displayed 
in his threatenings of eternal damnation 
to sinners,” and adds that “they have 
sometimes almost called it a willingness to 
be damned.” Yet this morbid exultation 
does not seem to have struck him as any 
evidence of mental] aberration, nor did he 
suspect that instances of suicide and reli- 
gious insanity which he admitted, were 
related to revivalism by any physical con- 
nection of cause and effect. 

Probably this New England revival is 
the earliest recorded precedent, within 
Protestant memory, for that initiated by 
John Wesley. It is remarkable that his 
sermons were far more productive of con- 
vulsions and hysterical fits than those of 
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Whitefield, although, as Canon Overton 
observes, they were less sensational, and, 
in their published form, appear little cal- 
culated to excite sentimental frenzy. On 
the other hand, it is certain that, while 
Charles Wesley mildly condemned, and 
Whitefield distrusted, such proofs of in- 
stantaneous conversion, John Wesley ac- 
cepted and favored them as witnesses of 
the Spirit; at least, until a late period of 
his lite. As his brother frankly said, with 
a large fund of common sense and admin- 
istrative ability, he “seemed born for the 
benefit of knaves.” He owned that, in 
some cases, “nature mixed with grace,” 
and “ Satan mimicked this work of God.” 
But he did not perceive that indulgence 
of the religious passions has in it some- 
thing of sensuality, and that Protestant 
revivalism, when it descends to a kind of 
jugglery in the production of moral reno- 
vation, canaet afford to cast reproach on 
the meretricious arts of Romanism. Wes- 
ley even declared, in deprecating the re- 
monstrances of his brother Samuel, that 
he had known people converted in their 
sleep; but most of the instances which 
he mentions ay resemble the ac- 
counts of demonaical possession in the 
Gospels, the evil spirits being exorcised 
by prayer, and the converts relieved by a 
sudden access of saving faith. No won- 
der that Methodism was discredited in the 
sceptical world by these extravagances, 
that grave bishops and moderate Church- 
men withdrew the qualified countenance 
which they had first given to it, and that 
before long the miracles of Methodist 
revivalism were out-heroded by certain for- 
eign enthusiasts called the French proph- 
ets, against whom John Wesley himself 
warned his followers. Before his death, 
the fanatical excesses of early Methodism 
had already spent their strength, and a 
more rational tone of practical religion 
had supervened; but, among the commu- 
nities which he founded, revivals on a 
smaller scale have recurred at irregular 
periods, both in this country and in Amer- 
ica. Among the latter, may be specially 
mentioned those of 1816, 1843, and 1857-8, 
when, as we are informed by a sympa- 
thetic chronicler, the crews of ships on 
their homeward voyages were affected by 
the same wave of religious emotion which 
was sweeping over their countrymen on 
shore. Another memorable revival spread 
itself on both sides of the Atlantic in 
1859-60, until its progress was signifi- 
cantly checked by the outbreak of the 
great American civil war. We must not, 
however, allow these questionable phe- 





nomena to occupy too large a space in our 
general conception of Methodism. While 
many of its first converts insisted upon 
signs from heaven, tens of thousands were 
led to embrace it by the force of moral 
conviction; its cardinal doctrines left a 
permanent impression on the religious 
world, and became the inheritance of the 
great Evangelical school at the beginning 
of the present century. 

The wonderful expansion of Methodism 
during the life of its founder is perhaps 
without precedent in religious history. 
In 1730, as we have seen, its only adher- 
ents were a handful of Oxford students ; 
twelve years later it numbered eleven 
hundred members in London ; long before 
the end of the century all Great Britain 
and nearly all the American colonies had 
rung with the —- of Whitefield 
or with the soberer but hardly less effec- 
tive appeals of Wesley himself ; meeting- 
houses had sprung up in every important 
town, an army of missionaries was en- 
gaged in itinerating over the country, and, 
partly through Lady Huntingdon’s influ- 
ence, Methodism had found a considerable 
amount of acceptance even in the higher 
ranks of society. Franklin’s testimony to 
the power of Whitefield’s preaching is 
well known; but Chesterfield, Boling- 
broke, and even Hume, were also among 
his hearers. At the time of Wesley’s 
death, in 1791, the Methodist Church, or 
Connexion, as it was called, numbered 
above three hundred preachers in Great 
Britain alone, and nearly two hundred in 
the United States, where the success of 
the Revolution had made it necessary for 
Wesley to establish a separate organiza- 
tion, under a “superintendent,” whom, to 
the horror of good Churchmen, he conse- 
crated as all buta bishop. The number 
of members in the United Kingdom al- 
ready exceeded seventy thousand, and 
rose to. more than one hundred thousand 
in the course of the next decade. Con- 
sidering how carefully Wesley had weeded 
out backsliders and weak-kneed brethren; 
considering also that schism had broken 
out at an early stage and detached a con- 
siderable body from the orthodox Con- 
nexion, this aggregate may be taken as rep- 
resenting not merely the nominal but the 
effective strength of Methodism. As it 
had sprung from the bosom of the estab- 
lished Church, so its converts were chiefly 
drawn from that communion, or, at least, 
from a class of persons who belonged to 
none of the ordinary sects of Nonconform- 
ists. That it gave a powerful impulse to 
Dissent, in spite of Wesley’s personal 
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attachment to the Church, may be inferred 
from the fact “that, whereas at George 
the First’s death, the proportion of Dis- 
senters to Churchmen was about one to 
twenty-five, by 1800 it was computed to 
be one to four.” On the other hand, its 
indirect effect in stimulating zeal within 
the Church itself was undoubtedly great. 
Though neither Sunday schools, nor for- 
eign missions, nor the abolition of the 
slave-trade, can be claimed among the 
results of Methodism —indeed, White- 
field himself was a slave owner — all these 
movements owed much to the religious 
and benevolent spirit kindled by Method- 
ism, as well as by the more constant influ- 
ence of the Evangelical school. 

The short chapter in which Canon Over- 
ton shows the affinity and the contrast 
between Methodism and so-called Evan- 
gelicalism is one of the most interesting 
in the volume. It would bea great delu- 
sion to imagine that “ Evangelical” reli- 
gion, as now understood, was invented or 
first developed by the apostles of Meth- 
odism. Not to speak of the great Puritan 
divines, or of such American writers as 
Jonathan Edwards, there had never been 
wanting in the Church of England a suc- 
cession of pious and sober-minded cler- 

men holding the same views as were 
afterwards connected with the names of 
Wilberforce and the Clapham school. 
Both Methodists and Evangelical Church- 
men “ aimed at reviving spiritual religion ; 
they both so far resembled the Puritanism 
of the seventeenth century in that they 
contended for the immediate and particu- 
lar influence of the Holy Spirit, for the 
total degeneracy of man, for the vicarious 
nature of the atonement, for the absolute 
unlawfulness of certain kinds of amuse- 
ment, for the strict observance of the 
Lord’s Day or Sabbath (for they used the 
words indiscriminately); and they both 
agreed in differing from Puritanism, by 
taking either no side in politics at all, or 
else taking the opposite side from that 
which the Puritans would have taken by 
disclaiming sympathy with Dissenters or 
Nonconformists, by glorying in the fact 
that they were members of the Church of 
England (Methodists no less than Evan- 
gelicals), and by the most staunch loyalty 
to the throne.” The distinctions between 
them consisted mainly in the differences 
of spirit and mode of working. The Meth- 
odists were restless and impulsive, the 
Evangelicals valued moderation and self- 
restraint ; the Methodists drew their con- 
verts from the lower and lower-middle 
classes, “the backbone of Evangelicalism 
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was in the upper and upper-middle class- 
es;” the Methodists adopted an elabo- 
rate organization of societies in lieu of the 
parochial system, to which the Evangeli- 
cals adhered. But there were many con- 
necting links between the two, and many 
excellent clergymen whom it would be 
difficult to assign exclusively to either 
camp. Such were James Hervey, Wil- 
liam Romaine, John Newton, the friend 
of Cowper, Thomas Scott, Richard Cecil, 
the two Milners, Walker of Truro, and 
Fletcher of Madeley, who, though closely 
identified with Methodism, were thor- 
oughly attached to parochial work, and 
refused to be diverted from it. These 
men, with others to whom Canon Overton 
devotes short notices, were only not Meth- 
odists because they were satisfied to labor 
for the good of souls within the sphere 
traced for them by the Church of England, 
and would assuredly have kept alive Evan- 
gelical religion in the country, even if 
Wesley and Whitefield had never existed. 

As we review the work of the Evangeli- 
cal revival of the last century, we cannot 
but recognize in it a noble expression of 
individual piety, and a powerful instru- 
ment for the purification of national char- 
acter. The Christian life has seldom been 
seen in greater perfection, or missionary 
enthusiasm in a manlier form, than among 
the apostles of Methodism, with their 
Evangelical precursors and successors in 
the Church of England itself. They may 
have been inferior in mental stature to the 
greatest of the Puritan leaders, and in 
scholarly culture to the pioneers of the 
Tractarian movement. They knew little 
of Biblical criticism, and never dreamed 
of the influence to be exercised by modern 
science on theology ; many articles of their 
dogmatic creed will not bear the scrutiny 
of a later philosophy; their popular dis- 
courses were too highly charged with ap- 
peals to mere religious emotion; their 
domestic controversies were sometimes 
carried on with an acrimony unworthy of 
their professions. But in personal holi- 
ness, in self-denial, and in single-minded 
devotion to Christian duty, as exemplified 
by Christ and his apostles, they rose as 
far above the ordinary moral standard of 
their age as they sank below its highest 
intellectual aspirations. Theirs was no 
barren faith; it constantly bore fruit in 

ood works, and its unseen operation was 
felt in that practical spirit of philanthropy 


which stirred the heart of England, while 
the dreams of Rousseau were plunging 
France into anarchy, in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. This is a debt 
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which the nation owes to Wesley and his 
Evangelical contemporaries, but which 
has never been fully acknowledged. It 
was they who labored most abundantly 
among the Christian ministers of their 
day to associate religion with humanity, 
making it a true bond of sympathy be- 
tween classes, teaching rich men to regard 
the poor as their brothers in Christ, and 
poor men to console themselves with a 
hope beyond the grave, welcoming into 
their idhowstie the very outcasts of 
society as the chosen objects of divine 
mercy; and thus insensibly combating 
those perilous counsels of revenge and 
despair which possessed the minds of the 
French peasantry at the same epoch, and 
culminated in the French Revolution. 
GEORGE C. BRODRICK. 





From Temple Bar. 
WIT AND WITS. 


Wuat is wit?) The question has been 
often asked and often answered — with 
more or less felicity. But, in truth, noth- 
ing is more difficult to define. The spirit 
of wit is like a Proteus. It is full of 


“nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes.” 
It is epigram, pun, satire, extravaganza, 
repartee — sometimes as rainbow, winged 
and mocking as an Ariel, sometimes as 
sly and elvish as a Puck, sometimes as 
savage as Dante’s black-winged demon 
Draghignazzo, wheeling with his iron 


prong above the lake of pitch. © In truth, 
wit varies like the minds of men. And it 
is a curious thing to note how the wit of 
one mind differs from another’s, according 
to the faculties from which it springs. 

Let us take some illustrations. 

Dr. Johnson is the type of a large class 
—the class of those who have the wit of 
intellect. His wit was the result of a nat- 
ural penetrating keenness of mind, which 
detected ata glance the weakest point in 
an opponent’s armor, and struck at that 
point witha giant’s strength. Perhaps no 
man ever surpassed the burly doctor in 
the “retort courteous” (pleasantly so 
called), which sometimes pierces like an 
arrow, and sometimes knocks down an 
opponent like a bludgeon. It is difficult 
to open Boswell without alighting on an 
instance. We will take the first that 
comes. A Scotchman who once heard 
him, in spite of his dislike to the Scotch, 
praise Buchanan, asked him with an air of 
triumph, “Ah, doctor, what would you 
have said of Buchanan if he had been an 
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Englishman?” The reply was quite a 
model of Johnsonian wit. “I could not 
then have said of him, what I will say of 
him now, that he is the only man of genius 
his country has produced.” 

All Johnson’s best things are of this 
kind. Fancy he had none; and the wit 
of fancy, with its firefly gambols, not only 
was not his, but made him angry. A pun 
enraged him ; a piece of wild extravaganza 
was against his cast of mind. Wit of the 
same species as his own—the wit of 
Swift, the wit with which Pope and Dry- 
den took immortal vengeance on their 
foes — he appreciated well, and loved as a 
virtuoso loves old wine. But it is prob- 
able that he would have seen very little 
wit in much of Sydney Smith, and none at 
all in Hood. 

There was, no doubt, one side of Syd- 
ney Smith’s rich wit which Johnson would 
have welcomed — the short, sharp, weight 
sayings on life and human nature whic 
have so much in common with his own. 
“Yes, you will find people ready enough 
to act the Good Samaritan, without the 


‘oil and the twopence.” Such a saying 


only requires to be ushered in with a 
“Sir,” to be in the very manner of John- 
son, and worthy of his best. 

But though Sydney Smith could thus 
rival Johnson in Johnson’s own domain, 
his own peculiar realm was one which 
Johnson could not enter. His wit was, at 
its best, the perfect wit of fancy. His 
well known saying, for example, that a 
certain dein deserved to be preached to 
death by wild curates, is one which it is 
impossible even to imagine in the mouth 
of Johnson. It is precisely one of those 
things which could have sprung up in no 
other mind than that which actually pro- 
duced it. It bears, like wine, the tang of 
its own soil. The wit of it bears no re- 
semblance to the wit of intellect. Reason 
has no part in it; the wit of fancy is “the 
insane root, which takes the reason pris- 
oner.” It would be hard to prove by logic 
where its merit lies. As Charles Lamb 
said of the story of the Oxford scholar 
who met a porter carrying a hare and 
asked him whether it was his own hare or 
a wig: “There is no excusing this, and 
no resisting it. A man might blot ten 
sides of paper in attempting a defence of 
it against a critic who should be laughter- 
proof.” It is,in short, the wit of fancy, 
and to fancy only it appeals. 

Such was the most characteristic wit of 
Sydney Smith. Every idea that entered 
his mind seemed to be attended by a ludi- 
crous image. Some one asked him what 
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he thought of the lord mayor. “I felt my- 
self in fis presence,” he said, “like the 
Roman whom Pyrrhus tried to frighten 
with an elephant, and remained calm.” 
We will take one other example —one 
out of hundreds. “My dear Rogers,” he 
observed to the poet, “if we were both in 
America, we should be tarred and feath- 
ered; and lovely as we both are by na- 
ture, I should be an ostrich and you an 
emu.” 

No man, we think, ever equalled Syd- 
ney Smith in the wit of extravaganza. He 
understood better than any other the artis- 
tic use of exaggeration. Mere exaggera- 
tion is not wit; nor can we lay down any 
law for making it become so. It suc- 
ceeds, when it does succeed, not by rule 
or method, but by a certain natural happ 
instinct, imeadtite to analyze, but which 
acts by intuition. It was in this faculty 
that Sydney Smith excelled all men. We 
will take a few examples. 


The Scots would have you believe they can 
ripen fruit; and to be candid I must own that 
in remarkably warm summers I have tasted 
peaches that made most excellent pickles. 


Part of the effect of this is due, no 
doubt, to the art with which it is expressed 
—to its air of candid confession, which 
seems to be yielding the point in favor of 
the Scots, at the very moment when it tells 
so ludicrously against them. 

Again : — 

When so showy a woman as Mrs. ap- 
pears at a place, though there is no garrison 
within twelve miles, the horizon is immedi- 
ately clouded with majors. 


In this case it is not so much the mere 
exaggeration which gives it its effect, as 
the grotesguerie of the picture which it 
presents to the mind's eye. 

Again: — 

Such is the horror the French have of our 
cuisine, that at the dinner given in honor of 
Guizot at the Athenzum, his cook was heard 
to exclaim, ‘‘ 4h, mon pauvre maitre! je ne le 
veverrai plus.”’ 


It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say 
that Guizot’s cook of course never “ ex- 
claimed” anything of the kind, and that 
Sydney Smith invented the whole story. 
And a fine example of artistic exaggera- 
tion it is. 

Theodore Hook was a wit of quite a 
different order. Wit, in him, sprang from 
an astonishingly fertile fancy, intense vi- 
vacity, and an ever-rushing flood of 
words. He was probably the only reall 
great tmprovisatore ever hare in England. 
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His extempore faculty has never among 
us been equalled or approached; and he 
had, besides, that strange personal magic 
which makes every word seem ten times 
wittier than if any one else had said it. 
His writings probably give a very faint 
notion of what he was in company. In 
this respect, his case resembles that of the 
great actors of the past ; we are obliged to 
take his reputation, for the most part, on 
the testimony of others. But that testi- 
mony is singularly striking. His habit of 
sitting down to the piano, and breaking 
out into a song, of which the words, and 
often the music, were composed at the 
moment; bringing in, as he went along, 
allusions to each of his listeners in turn, 
or to the incidents of the evening — the 
ease and happiness with which this was 
done, seem to have struck his contempo- 
raries almost with a sense of the miracu- 
lous. The following account of one of 
these performances —it occurs in Lock- 
hart’s sketch in the Quarterly Review 
— is interesting on two accounts. It not 
only shows us Hook; it shows us Cole- 
ridge also, and in a curious light : — 


The first time I ever witnessed one of his 
performances was at a gay young bachelor’s 
villa at Highgate, when the other lion was one 
of a very different breed, Mr. Coleridge. 
Much claret had been shed before the ‘* An- 
cient Mariner’’ proclaimed that he could 
swallow no more of anything, unless it were 
punch. The materials were forthwith pro- 
cured —the bow] was planted before the poet, 
and as he proceeded in his concoction, Hook, 
unbidden, took his place at the piano. He 
burst into a bacchanal of egregious luxury, 
every line of which had reference to the author 
of ‘* Lay Sermons’ and the ‘‘ Aids to Reflec- 
tion.’”? The room was becoming excessively 
hot; the first specimen of the new compound 
was handed to Hook, who paused to quaff it, 
and then, exclaiming that he was stifled, flung 
his glass through the window. Coleridge rose 
with the aspect of a benignant patriarch, and 
demolished another pane—the example was 
followed generally —the window was a sieve 
in an instant—the kind host was furthest 
from the mark, and his goblet made havoc of 
the chandelier. The roar of laughter was 
drowned in Hook’s resumption of the song — 
and window, and chandelier, and the peculiar 
shot of each individual destroyer, had apt, and . 
in many cases exquisitely witty, commemora- 
tion. In walking home with Mr. Coleridge 
he entertained and me with a most excel- 
lent lecture on the distinction between talent 
and genius, and declared that Hook was as 
true a genius as Dante — ¢a¢ was his example. 


The picture of Coleridge, inspired by 
claret, thus “sounding on his way,” like 
Chaucer’s scholar, in the middle of the 
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night, is very characteristic and very 
amusing. And the text which he ex- 
pounded is one full of interest, and may 
well detain us fora moment. What did 
Coleridge mean by saying that Hook was 
as true a genius as Dante? The asser- 
tion, at first sight, appears extravagant — 
a mere flight of fancy. Yet a little reflec- 
tion will show that itis strictly true. What 
is genius? It is the faculty which effects 
easily, instinctively, and without knowl- 
edge of its own mode of acting, results 
which the intellect alone is unable, by any 
effort, to attain. The brain power of Ba- 
con and the brain power of Newton put 
together could not have produced either 
the “ Inferno” nor one of Hook’s songs. 
Hook, like Dante, could do one thing 
which no other man who ever lived was 
capable of doing; and this is not talent, 
but genius. Some such course of reason- 
ing as this it was, we cannot doubt, but 
adorned with every grace of language and 
play of fancy, that on this occasion “ the 
old man eloquent” poured forth upon the 
midnight air. 

There is another faculty of Hook’s 
which deserves consideration. His love 
of practical joking is well known. But 
perhaps it has been hardly noted how very 
different, at their best, were his exploits 
of this kind, from those which generall 
go by that name. Thisisa point on whic 
we wish to make a few remarks, and to 
illustrate our meaning by an example. 

We are accustomed, and generally quite 
justly, to regard the race of practical 
jokers with no friendly eye. Their ex- 
ploits usually display not only want of 
feeling, but want of sense. The clown’s 
stock joke, to tie a piece of string across 
a street, in order to see the passengers 
fall down and break their legs, is worthy of 
aclown. To send aman ten miles on a 
fool’s errand, is not above the capacity of 
a fool. But Hook’s exploits, at their best, 
were of a far different kind. Lockhart 
has left us an account of one of these, 
which, as his article is not widely known, 
we will permit ourselves to quote in full. 


He and Mathews, as they were rowing to 
Richmond, were suddenly bitten by the sight 
of a placard at the foot of a Barnes garden— 
Nobody permitted to land here — offenders prose- 
cuted with the utmost Rigor of Law — thereupon 
followed their instant debarkation on the forbid- 
den paradise —the fishing-line converted into 
a surveyor’s measuring-tape — their solemn 
pacing to and fro on the beautiful lawn — 
Hook the surveyor, with his book and pencil 
in hand — Mathews the clerk, with the cord 
and walking-stick, both soon pinned into the 
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exquisite turf; the opening of the parlor 
door, and fiery approach of the napkined 
alderman—the comedians’ cool, indifferent 
reception of him and his indignant enquiries; 
their gradual announcement of their being the 
agents of the Canal Company, settling where 
the new cut is to cross the old gentleman’s 
pleasaunce: —his alarm and horror, which 
call forth the unaffected regrets and commis- 
eration of the unfortunate officials, ‘‘ never 
more pained than with such a duty; the 
alderman’s suggestion that they had better 
walk in and talk the matter over; their anxious 
examination of watches and reluctant admis- 
sion that they, might spare a quarter of an 
hour —‘‘but alas! no use, they fear, none 
whatever: ’? —the entry of the dining-room — 
the turkey just served—the pressing invita- 
tion to taste a morsel — the excellent dinner — 
the fine old Madeira —the bottle of pink cham- 
pagne, ‘‘a present from My Lord Mayor ’?— 
the discussion of half-a-dozen of claret and of 
the projected branch of the canal—the City 
knight’s arguments getting more and more 
weighty — ‘‘ Really this business must be re- 
considered—one bottle more, dear gentle- 
men’’—till at last it is getting dark — they 
are eight miles from Westminster Bridge — 
Hook bursts out into song and relates the 
whole transaction, winding up with — 
Sir, we greatly approve of your fare, 
Your cellar’s as prime as your cook — 
My friend’s Mr. Mathews the player, 
And I’m Mr. Theodore Hook! 


Now this, it need scarcely be observed, 
could never have been either conceived or 
executed, except by a man of the very rar- 


est gifts. Itis a little comedy, played in 
real life, by a born actor. It is a thing 
which, as far as we can tell, no other man 


-who ever lived could have conceived and 


carried out in detail. Coleridge would 
certainly have called it genius. It is suffi- 
cient for us to note that it is marked bya 
character quite its own. 

Sheridan had every kind of wit, both of 
intellect and fancy. But, unless we are 
mistaken, he had no style which stands 
alone, distinct from that of any other 
man. He had nothing corresponding to 
Hook’s extempore faculty, or to Sydney 
Smith’s amazing witchery of fancy. His 
best things were the result of thought and 
preparation; and the germ, even of these, 
was often borrowed, Yet Sydney Smith 
and Hook put together could not have 
produced “ The School for Scandal.” Nor 
need we say that Sheridan was much more 
than a great wit. He wrote, it is true, 
the wittiest comedy on the stage ; but he 
also delivered in Parliament the finest 
speech ever pronounced before the speak- 
er’s chair. His mind was a curious com- 
pound of the great and little — and his wit 
bore the impression of his mind. In the 
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debates of the House, it sparkled like 
some rare spar among a heap of pebbles. 
His power over that august assembl 

resembled a sort of spell —now, as wit 

the speech on Warren Hastings, arousing 
such a tempest of excitement that no other 
speaker could be heard—now gravely 
bamboozling the queen’s most faithful 
Commons with a piece of jargon which 
sounded something like a Greek quotation, 
and which he pretended was out of Pin- 
dar. His wit, like an elephant’s probos- 
cis, could uproot an oak-tree, or pick up a 
pin. It could make great statesmen look 
little and ridiculous. It could swindle a 
tradesman out of a pairof boots. It could 
proclaim, as he was picked up in the gut- 
ter, full of wine, that his name was Wil- 
berforce, and that he was not often thus. 
Regarding this last case, it may be noted 
that Sheridan was seldom too far gone for 
a 60n mot. On another occasion his doc- 
tor, finding him engaged with the sixth 
bottle, gravely warned him that he was 
infallibly destroying the coats of his stom- 
ach. “Then,” replied Sheridan, coolly 


filling his glass, “ my stomach must digest 
in its waistcoat.” 

A more interesting, a more extraordi- 
nary character than Sheridan’s never ex- 


isted in this world. But his wit, as we 
have said, resembled rather the wit of all 
other men put together than any striking 
faculty which belonged to himself alone. 
And doubtless this is the reason why he 
has been made to stand godfather to more 
jokes, good and bad, that were not his, 
than any other man who ever lived. 
Douglas Jerrold had something in com- 
mon with both Hook and Sydney Smith. 
But on the whole his wit has a peculiar 
flavor, not to be mistaken, which marks it 
as his own. Itis bitterer than Hook’s; it 
is less original than Sydney Smith’s; it is 
different from both. Yet the difference 
is one rather to be felt than argued. “I 
see,” he once remarked to a certain far- 
venu, who had suddenly sprung out of the 
dregs of society, and who now appeared on 
horseback in the Row, “1 see you now 
vide upon your cat’s-meat.” This-is ex- 
actly Douglas Jerrold, sting andall. We 
will take anotherexample. <A don wivant, 
who had already been looking on the wine 
when it was red, enquired of him the way 
to the Judge and Jury. “Keep in the 
way you are going,” said Jerrold, “and you 
will be sure to get there ”—a reply which 
reminds one of the story told of Bishop 
Wilberforce and a country fellow, one of 
a group of loungers, who asked him jest- 
ingly which was the way to Heaven. 
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“Turn to the right, and keep straight on,” 
replied the bishop. This (if indeed it is 
not too ingenious to have been ever really 
spoken), was a mixture of epigram, pun, 
repartee, and moral maxim, all in one. 

Jerrold, like all the wits of fancy, did 
not, on occasion, scorn a pun. We are 
not, perhaps, in our days, the best judges 
of this kind of wit; the dull and cold- 
hearted mangling of words, to which alone 
we are accustomed, has spoiled our taste 
and made us hate the word. A pun, if it 
is witty, is more than a mere jingling play 
of words — it presents, as well, a humor- 
ous zdea. If we consider this distinction 
we shall perhaps be disposed to raise a 
certain class of puns from the low estate 
into which the general kind has fallen. 
According to our view, the merit of a pun 
depends entirely on the degree with which 
it presents, besides the play of words, a 
humorous idea to the mind. Hook’s best 
pun, in his own opinion, was that made to 
a friend who pointed out a wlacard bearing 
the inscription, half-etfaced, Warren's 
B. “What ought to follow,” he ob- 
served, “is /acking.” This is admirable 
of its kind —but Hook shall give us an- 
other. James Smith said of their friend 
Hill, that it was impossible to discover his 
age, for the parish register had been burnt 
in the fire of London. “Pooh, pooh,” 
said Hook, “he is one of the little Hills 
that are spoken of as skipping in the 
Psalms.” 

Now the wit of this is not so much in 
the pun itself as in the idea which it con- 
veys. It is, in fact, an example of the 
same kind of successful exaggeration of 
which Sydney Smith is the great mas- 
ter. 

Jerrold’s puns were often of this order. 
We will take a single instance. “ Waiter, 
bring a bottle of old port; mind, o/d port, 
not elder.” 

Hood was, we think, the best pun- 
maker in our language. We know what 
Johnson thought of puns; and the best of 
those which we have quoted would very 
certainly have made the sage, to use the 
graphic phrase of Boswell, “ puff in high 
disdain.” But there are certain puns of 
Hood’s which we think might have con- 
verted even him. The puns of others 
sparkle, but are cold; Hood’s have the 
warmth of life. In his last illness, when 
he was wasted to a shadow, a mustard 
poultice was to be applied to his chest. 
“‘ Ah, doctor,” said the poor patient, smil- 
ing faintly, “it isa great deal of mustard 
to so little meat.” Who could have 
thought that a pun could be pathetic? 
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Where shall we find an instance out of 
Hood? 

The examples which we have taken, in 
our comparison of styles, have been se- 
lected wholly among wits whose reputation 
is based rather on their talk than on their 
writings. We had intended to consider 
further, from the same point of view, some 
of the famous wits whose best things are 
to be found only in their books. But the 
subject is too wide, however tempting — 
and we must turn away. The world of 
wit is an enchanted ground ; and they who 
enter it must needs beware, lest, like the 
lotos-eaters, they forget themselves among 
its pleasant places, and linger there too 
long. 


From B!ackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DOCTOR: AN OLD VIRGINIA FOX- 
HUNTER. 

Now the doctor was a Southerner of the 
old school. Nor was he merely a North 
Carolinan, a Tennessean, a Kentuckian, 
or a Georgian — not any, thank you! No; 
our friend was a Virginian —a real “ old- 
fashioned, blue - blooded, whole-souled, 
open-handed Virginian.” And this he was 


by virtue of eight or nine generations of 
forebears who had fought, physicked, 
speechified, fox-hunted, raised negroes 
and tobacco, in that immortal common- 


wealth. No day passed but the doctor, in 
his simple fashion, unconsciously thanked 
God that he wasa Virginian. For did not 
virtue, valor, honor, gallantry, select the 
Old Dominion in the days of the Stuarts 
as their special depot, from whence, in 
modified streams, these qualities might 
be diffused over the less fortunate por- 
tions of the Western world? To the un- 
sophisticated Englishman, to the ignorant 
Frenchman or German, an American is 
an American. If he is not rampantly 
modern, sensationally progressive, and 
furiously material, he is nothing at all. 
But the doctor would scarcely ever speak 
or think of himself as an American, ex- 
cept in the same sense as an Englishman 
would call himself a European. The doc- 
tor was every moment of the day, and 
every day in the year, a Virginian above 
everything; and as I have already said, 
he felt thereby that a responsibility and a 
glory above that of other mortals had been 
conferred upon him by the accident of his 
birth. I may add, moreover, that he was 
unquestionably non-progressive, that he 
was decidedly not modern, while to this 
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day he is so reactionary that the sound of 
a railway irritates him; and finally, that 
he was, and I feel sure still is, eminently 
picturesque. 

The doctor was about sixty-five at the 
time of which I write (not so very many 
years ago). He had never set foot out- 
side Virginia, and never wanted to. That 
a country, however, or climate, or people, 
or scenery existed that could be mentioned 
in the same breath with the old Cavalier 
colony, never for one moment was ac- 
counted within the bounds of possibility 
by that good and simple soul. 

And yet, paradoxical as it may seem, 
the doctor was proud of his descent from 
pure English stock. “ None of Scotch or 
Irish, or Scotch-Irish, for me. No, I 
thank you, sir.” “ My folks,” he was fond 
of relating, “‘ were real English stock, who 
came over ’way back in early colonial 
days, and settled on the York River. 
They were kin to the nobility.” What- 
ever may have been the accuracy of this 
last claim, the doctor’s patronymic in Vir- 
ginia genealogy was above reproach, and 
would have secured him an ex/rée (had he 
owned a dress-coat, and had he felt a 
hankering after Eastern cities) into those 
small exclusive coteries in transatlantic 
society that still recognize birth as supe- 
rior to wealth and even intellect. I should 
not like it to be supposed that my dear 
doctor, of whom I am excessively fond, 
was given to blustering about either his 
State or his descent. Your fire-eating, 
blowing, swaggering Southerner belongs 
either to a lower social grade, to the more 
frontier States of the South, or, to a 
greater degree perhaps than either, to the 
fertile imagination of Yankee editors and 
dime novelists. The doctor was a Vir- 
ginian. His thoughts and his habits, 
which were peculiar and original, were 
simply those of Virginians of his class 
and generation somewhat strongly empha- 
sized. He was just and unassuming, 
kindly and homely. There was about 
him a delightful old-fashioned, if some- 
what ponderous suavity of manner, that 
the rest of the Anglo-Saxon race have 
long, long outgrown. Even to hear a 
married female that was not black ad- 
dressed as otherwise than “ Madam ” pos- 
itively pained him. As for the children, 
the decease had a separate greeting for 
every one of them, let his host’s quiver be 
everso full. Ay, and generally something 
more than that ; for the doctor’s capacious 
pockets were known by the little ones to 
be almost as inexhaustible in the way of 
chincapins, hickory-nuts, and candy, as his 
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well-worn saddle-bags were of less inviting 
condiments. 

The doctor’s belief in his country (and 
by his country of course I mean Virginia) 
was the religion in which he was Tens. 
He would never have dreamt of intruding 
it on you. International comparisons he 
could not make, for he had never been 
out of the State. I feel perfectly sure, 
however, if the doctor had travelled over 
every corner of the earth, that his faith 
was of that fundamental description which 
was proof against mere sights and sounds. 
He would have returned to the shade of 
his ancestral porch, temporarily staggered, 
perhaps, but still unconvinced that any 
land or any people could compare with 
old Virginia. 

The average American in London is a 
spectacle which has in it nothing inhar- 
monious ; on the contrary, in these days 
it is sometimes hard to distinguish him 
from the native. To picture the doctor 
in London, however, requires an effort 
of imagination from which the intellect 
shrinks. Of one thing I am sure, and 
that is, he would be very miserable. He 
would call in vain for glasses of cold water 
like that from the limpid spring under the 
poplar-tree at home, of which the doctor 
consumes about a horse-troughful a day. 


He would hang over the apple-stalls, and 
groan over the deficiencies of a country 


that could do no better than that. He 
would get up two hours before the ser- 
vants, and prowl about disconsolate and 
hungry till breakfast. What an apology, 
too, for a breakfast it would be without an 
“old Virginia hot-beat biscuit!” In his 
despair of getting a“ julep,” he might take 
a whiskey punch before his early dinner. 
But here, again, how could the embla- 
zoned wine-card, with its, for him, mean- 
ingless contents, supply the want of that 
big pitcher of foaming buttermilk for 
which his simple palate craves? The 
pomp and wealth, the glitter and glare of 
a great capital, would be simply distaste- 
ful to our patriarch. In his own land he 
and his have been for all time aristocrats 
—after their own fashion, it is true, but 
still aristocrats. They have been strong] 

inclined to regard themselves as the salt 
of the earth —and perhaps they are; a 
good sturdy British foible this, intensified 
by isolation and the mutual-admiration 
atmosphere which such isolation creates. 
At any rate, gold lace and liveries and 
coronets are not indispensable adjuncts of 
honor and breeding. The doctor, how- 
ever —if we can imagine him gazing on 
the stream of carriages rolling past Hyde 
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Park Corner on a summer evening — 
would be sensible, for the first time in his 
life, to a feeling somewhat akin to insignif- 
icance creeping over him. He would hate 
and despise himself for it, but still it 
would make him uncomfortable, and he 
would want to getaway home. A depress- 
ing suspicion would come over our good 
friend that the haughty squires and dames 
knew no more of Virginia’s history, or of 
Pages and Randolphs, and Pendletons and 
Byrds, than they knew of the obscure Eli- 
jahs and Hirams and Aarons that tilled 
the stony fields of New England. I fear, 
moreover, that the suspicion would be too 
well founded. Asa Cumberland squire in 
the eighteenth century might have been 
disillusioned by a visit to the capital, so to 
a much greater degree would our good Vir- 
ops friend have in all probability suffered 

y a similar transportation. Once home 
again, however, I can safely affirm of the 
doctor, that these uncomfortable sensa- 
tions would have vanished in no time. 
Once more in his cane-bottomed rocking- 
chair on the shady porch ; once more with- 
in sight of the blue mountains, the red 
fallows, and the yellow pine-sprinkled 
sedge-fields of his native land, he would 
roamed recover from the temporary shocks 
that had irritated him. The sublime faith 
in “the grand old Commonwealth ” would 
return, and he would thank God more fer- 
vently than ever he was a son of Virginia; 
not because of her present or her future 
—for he considered the Virginia he be- 
longed to died with slavery —but on ac- 
count of her people and her past. The 
doctor, happily, had been spared all these 
trials, and his faith remained pure and 
unimpaired. The only capital he had ever 
visited was the charming little city of 
Richmond, where every third man or 
woman he met was his cousin; where 
most of society call one another by their 
Christian names, dine in the middle of the 
day, and sit out on chairs in the street 
after supper. Richmond is delightful, and 
so are its people; but its atmosphere 
would tend to confirm, not to shake, the 
doctor’s homely faith. 

Perhaps the Southern States was the 
only part of the world where the practice 
of medicine has ever been looked upon as 
an honorable adjunct to the possession of 
considerable landed estates and an aristo- 
cratic name. As in England there are 
squire-parsons, so in Virginia there were 
squire-doctors, men of considerable prop- 
erty (as things go there) both in land and 
slaves, regularly practising in their own 
neighborhood. The slaves that consti- 
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tuted the bulk of their wealth have gone, 
but the lands and the practice remain — 
for those who still survive and are able to 
sit upon a horse. 

The doctor is one of these survivals — 
and may he long flourish! He had only 
a moderate property—two farms — of 
which we shall speak anon. But then he 
was a Patton; and as everybody south of 
the Potomac knows, the Pattons are one 
of the first families in the State — none of 
your modern and self-dubbed F. F. V.’s 
are they, but real old colonial people, 
whose names are written on almost every 
page of their country’s history. Besides 
this, Judge Patton, the doctor’s father, was 
one of the greatest jurists south of Wash- 
ington — “in the world,” Virginians said ; 
but as a compromise we will admit he was 
one of the first in America, and quite dis- 
tinguished enough to reflect a social halo 
over his immmediate descendants, sup- 
posing even they had not been Pattons. 

The original Patton mansion was burnt 
down in 1840. Nothing was left but the 
office in the yard, where in those days our 
friend the doctor pursued his youthful 
medical investigations and entertained his 
bachelor friends. The judge was a busy 
man, and much absent. He was always 
“laying out to build him a new house ;” 
but death “laid him out” while the 
The doctor, 
who, as only son, became proprietor, 
had his hands too full, what with negroes, 
and farming, and pbysicking, and fox- 
hunting, to carry it out till the war was 
upon him, and with its results put an end, 
as he thought at the time, to everything 
which makes life sweet. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
the doctor and his father had gone house- 
less or camped out since 1840. Not at all. 
From the old brick office, whose isolation 
had saved it from that memorable confla- 
gration, there had grown — I use the word 
advisedly, as applicable to Virginia archi- 
tecture —there had grown a rambling 
structure, whose design, rather than whose 
actual weight of years, gave it an appear- 
ance venerable enough to command the 
respect and admiration of summer tourists 
from New York and Philadelphia. It was 
not often such apparitions passed that 
way, and when they did, it was generally 
in pursuit of filthy lucre suppositiously 
concealed in the fields or the forests. Nor 
are mining prospectors as arule sentimen- 
tal, but sometimes they are in America. 


scheme was still in embryo. 





When such rare aves came by the doc- | 
tor’s front gate, they would almost always 
pull up and gaze through it with that ad- 
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miration and respect that Northerners are 
inclined to pay to anything in their own 
country that recalls the past. 

“Oh, isn’t that too quaint for any- 
thing!” the ladies that sometimes accom- 
panied them never failed to remark, 
“ That’s a real old ramshackle Virginia 
house, by thunder! and a pretty heavy old 
fossil inside it, you bet!” said the more 
observant of the gentlemen. 

The doctor would have gloried in such 
criticism had he heardit. He hated Yan- 
kees ; he hated your new-fangled houses ; 
he hated railroads; he hated towns ; he 
hated breech-loading guns; sights and 
sounds and things that he was not familiar 
with at five-and-twenty, he would have 
none of when he was between sixty and 
seventy. 

The doctor’s house was unconventional 
to be sure, while weather and neglect of 
paint or whitewash had given it an air of 
antiquity to which it had no real claim. 
It lay a hundred yards back from the 
road, and appeared to consist of four or 
five small houses of varying dimensions, 
and occupying relationships toward one 
another of a most uncertain kind. Two of 
these leaned heavily together, like con- 
vivial old gentlemen “seeing one another 
home.” The rest lay at respectful dis- 
tances from each other, connected only by 
open verandahs, through which the sum- 
mer breeze blew freshly, and lovingly 
fanned the annuals that spread and twined 
themselves along the eaves. Almost 
every style of Virginia rural architecture 
found place in this homely conglomeration 
of edifices, which even “old man Jake,” 
the negro, who has for twenty years looked 
after the doctor’s horses and stolen his 
corn, described as “ mighty shacklin’, and 
lookin’ like as if they’d bin throwed down 
all in a muss.” 

It was, however, areal old characteristic 
Virginia house of its kind. There were 
squared chestnut-logs, black with rain and 
sun, against which the venetian shutters 
of the windows banged and thumped in 
gusty spring days as against walls of ada- 
mant. These same logs were got out of 
the woods and squared, the doctor would 
tell you, in days “when men had plenty 
of time and plenty of force (z.2., slaves) 
to do those things properly.” Then there 
were walls of pine weather-boarding, erect- 
ed at a period when, the same authority 
would inform you, “people began to saw 
and season their lumber five or ten years 
before they started to build.” There were 
roofs of wooden shingles slanting and 
sloping in every direction — black, rot- 
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ting, and moss-grown here, white and gar- 
ish there, where penetrating rains had 
forced the slow and reluctant hand of 
repair. Dormer-windows glared out at 
you, patched as to their shattered panes 
with local newspapers of remote date, and 
speaking of stuffy attics behind, where 
hornets, yellow-jackets, and “ mud-daub- 
ers” careered about in summer-time over 
the apple-strewn floors. Then there was 
the old brick office—relic of a distant 
past; of a period when the Virginia plant- 
ers, though surrounded by the finest clay, 
were so absorbed in ahenee that they 
sent to England for their bricks. It is 
probable, however, that these particular 
bricks were produced upon the spot. At 
any rate, their comparative antiquity and 
presumably mellow tone have been ruth- 
lessly effaced, for this is the only part of 
the doctor’s mansion that he has selected 
for a coat of whitewash. It is used for 
professional purposes, and is known by 
the doctor’s patients as the “sujjery.” I 
know it is hopeless to try, by a bald de- 
scription of timber and bricks and mortar, 
to give any idea of how the doctor’s ram- 
bling homestead appealed to the sense of 
the picturesque, and to the affections of 
those of us who were familiar with it and 
with its inmate. No doubt, however, the 
latter had something to do with this. Nor 
should the surroundings be forgotten. 
The stately oaks that towered high above 
the quaint low buildings, and covered 
with leaves and débris the greater portion 
of that domestic enclosure which in those 
parts was known as the yard. The strag- 
gling, branching acacias that grew close 
to the house, and spread their tall arms 
above the roof, littering it in autumn with 
showers of small, curly leaves, and chok- 
ing the wooden gutters (for the doctor 
considered tin piping as a modern heresy) 
with fragmentary twigs. The fresh, green 
turf that had matted and spread for one 
hundred and fifty years around this house 
and the more stately one that preceded it. 
The aged box-trees that had once, no 
doubt, in prim Dutch rows lined some 
well-tended gravel path, but now cropped 
up here and here upon the turf, like beings 
that had outlived their time and genera- 
tion. The clustering honeysuckles, bend- 
ing their old and rickety frames to the 
ground. The silver aspens before the 
door, whose light leaves shivered above 
your head in the most breathless August 
days. The slender mimosa, through 
whose beautiful and fragile greenery the 
first humming-birds of early June shyly 
fluttered ; and the long row of straw hives 
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against the rickety fence, where hereditary 
swarms of bees —let well alone — made 
more honey than the doctor and all his 
neighbors could consume. 

Yes! these objects are, and all and 
many more are, twined around my heart, 
but the doctor’s front gate occupies no 
such position at all. It was all very well 
for the people who stopped in the road 
and looked through its bars at the fine old 
oaks, the green lawn beyond, and the 
quaint, straggling structure, and then 
drove on their way. For those, however, 
whose duty or pleasure compelled them 
to penetrate that barrier, it was entirely 
another matter. It was a home-made gate 
—a real “old Virginia” gate — put up at 
the close of the war as a protest, it would 
almost seem, against Yankee notions of 
hurry. To look at that tremendous por- 
tal, you would have supposed that the 
doctor was the most defiant recluse, in- 
stead of the most hospitable of men. It 
was, however, a typical Virginia gate 
strongly emphasized, just as the doctor 
was a typical Virginia gentleman strongly 
emphasized. I couldn’t speak accurately 
as to its dimensions, but I have often had 
to jump for life as it fell, and from the 
way in which it hit the ground, I should 
say that it must have weighed nearly a 
thousand pounds. Its weight would have 
been a matter of no importance whatever 
to any one but the doctor and the posts 
which supported it, had it been properly 
hung with two hinges and a latch. No 
doubt it had commenced life with these 
advantages; but during all the years I 
struggled with it, there was no latch, and 
only a bottom hook-hinge. It was kept 
in its place by two ponderous fence rails 
being leaned up against it. The most ele- 
mentary mathematician will at once arrive 
at the result which ensued on the removal 
of these rails (a herculean task in itself) 
and the es of the gate, unless ex- 
traordinary skill was exercised. It was 
really a performance beyond a single man ; 
so most visitors, unless they were “ riding 
for the doctor” —in the most serious 
business sense — holloaed for assistance, 
or rode about till some of the hands came 
up to the rescue. It must not be sup- 
posed that the doctor’s establishment, 
though strongly typical in a sense, resem- 
bled to any extent the real old Virginia 
mansion. The Pattons, it will be remem- 
bered, had been burnt out, and the pres- 
ent pile had been originally intended only 
as a makeshift; but it was such a make- 
shift as would perhaps be seen nowhere 
out of Virginia. Of the more substantial 
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family mansions there were plenty crown- 
ing the hills in the doctor’s scighutend. 
Square blocks of brick, some many-win- 
dowed and green-shu'tered, with huge 
Grecian porticoes supported by rows of 
white fluted pillars stretching along their 
face. Great big wooden barns, others 
with acres of roof and rows of dormer- 
windows, and crazy, crumbling porches, 
and stacks of red brick chimneys clamber- 
ing up outside the white walls at the gable- 
ends, or anywhere else where they come 
handy for that matter. There were plenty 
of these within range of the doctor’s house 
and the limits of his practice, and to the 
proprietor of every one the doctor was 
related. The stages of this relationship 
varied from the unquestioned affinity of 
cousins and nephews, to that which is 
described in Virginia by the comprehen- 
sive and far-reaching appellative of “kin.” 
To be kin of the Pattons, moreover, was 
in itself a desirable thing in Virginian 
eyes. Though the doctor lived in such 
an unpretentious residence, and worked 
day in and day out as a country practi- 
tioner, there were people in the neighbor- 
hood holding their heads pretty high, who 
were always pleased to remember that 
their father’s first cousin had married the 
doctor’s mother’s brother. 

With all the doctor’s quaint ideas and 


strong prejudices, I have said that he was 


a thorough gentleman. He was of the 
kind meant for use, and not for show. 
Good heavens! what would your dashing 
British AEsculapius, in his brougham or 
well-appointed dog-cart, have said to my 
old friend’s appearance when setting out 
for a long winter’s days’s work? I can 
see him now, riding in at the gate on some 
wild January day, bringing hope in his 
kindly face, and good conservative time- 
honored drugs in his well-worn saddle- 
bags. A woollen scarf is drawn round 
his head, and on the top of it is crammed 
an ancient wideawake. A long black 
cloak, fastened round his throat with a 
clasp, and lined with red flannel, falls over 
the saddle behind. His legs, good soul, 
are thickly encased in coils of wheat-straw, 
wound tightly round them from his ankles 
upwards. In his hand, by way of a whip, 
he carries a bushy switch plucked from 
the nearest tree, and upon one heel a rusty 
spur that did duty at Bull’s Run. 

Now do not suppose that the doctor on 
such occasions was regarded as a scare- 
crow, or that his neighbors looked upon 
him as eccentric or even careless of attire ; 
on the contrary, this was a good old Vir- 
ginia costume. The doctor’s appearance 
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as above described was not the desperate 
expedient of a frontier and transitory con- 
dition — not at all. It was a survival of 
two hundred years of a peculiar civiliza- 
tion; a civilization that had been wont to 
look inside the plantation fence for almost 
every necessary; a patriarchal dispensa- 
tion whose simplicity was to a great ex- 
tent the outcome of exclusiveness ; a social 
organization wherein each man’s place 
was so absolutely fixed, that personal ap- 
parel was a matter of almost no moment, 
and personal display, such as engages the 
well-to-do of other countries in mischiev- 
ous rivalry, was hardly known. 

The general shabbiness of Virginia 
was not the temporary shabbiness of a 
pioneering generation — that condition 
everybody can understand — but the pic- 
turesque and almost defiant tatterdema- 
lionism of quite an old and thoroughly 
self-satisfied community, unstimulated by 
contact with the outer world. It was a 
mellow, time-honored kind of shabbiness 
of which Virginians are almost proud, re- 
garding it as a sort of mute protest, though 
an extreme one, against those modern 
innovations which their souls abhorred. 
The doctor had been a widower since the 
first year of the war. In accordance with 
local custom, he had buried his wife in 
the orchard. A simple marble shaft in 
that homely quarter spoke of her virtues 
and her worth to the colts and calves that 
bit the sweet May grass around her tomb, 
and to the inquiring swine that crunched 
the rotting apples as they fell in autumn 
from the untended trees. Neither had 
the doctor been blessed with sons or 
daughters. Who he would “’ar [heir as 
a verb] his place to” was a common sub- 
ject of discussion among the negroes on 
the property. The doctor’s profession, no 
doubt, was his first care; but his heart 
was with his farms and his fox-hounds. 
The doctor had practised over, or, as we 
used to say there, “ridden” the south 
side of the country for nearly forty years. 
He had studied medicine with the inten- 
tion only of saving the doctor’s bill in his 
father’s household of eighty negroes. He 
had soon, however, dropped into a regular 
practice, and for the last five-and-twenty 
years, at any rate, no birth or death within 
a radius of ten miles would have been con- 
sidered a well-conducted one without his 
good offices. The doctor’s income, upon 
the well-thumbed scroll of hieroglyphics 
that he called his books, was nearly three 
thousand dollars a year. He collected 
probably about fifteen hundred. A con- 
siderable portion, too, of this fifteen hun- 
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dred was received in kind payments, not 
conveniently convertible, such as bacon, 
Indian corn, hams, wheat flour, woollen 
yarns, sucking pigs, home-made brooms, 
eggs, butter, bricks, sweet-potato slips, 
sawn plank, tobacco-plants, shingles, 
chickens, baskets, sausage-meat, sole- 
leather, young fruit-trees, raw hides, hoe- 
handles, old iron. To utilize these various 
commodities, it would have been neces- 
sary for the doctor to have had a farm, 
even supposing he had not already been 
the fortunate proprietor of two. Indeed, 
a farm to a Southern doctor is not only nec- 
essary as a receptacle for the agricultural 
curiosities that are forced upon him in 
lieu of payment, but for the actual labor of 
those many dusky patients who can give 
no other return for physic and attendance 
received. You could see a bevy of these 
Ethiopians almost any day upon the doc- 
tor’s farm, wandering aimlessly about with 
hoes or brier-blades, chattering and cack- 
ling and doing everything but work. 

The doctor might have been called a 
successful physician. He had no rivals. 
There were two inferior performers in the 
district, it is true, who were by way of 
following the healing art — all farmers, 
who were reported to have studied medi- 
cine in their youth. One of these, how- 
ever, had not credit sufficient to purchase 
drugs, and the other was generally drunk. 
So it was only their near relations, when 
not dangerously indisposed, who patron- 
ized them—or some patient of the doc- 
tor’s now and again, perhaps, who took a 
fancy the latter was too “aristocratic,” till 
he got badly sick, and returned with alac- 
rity to his allegiance. There is no doubt, 
I fear, but that the doctor practised on the 
lines of thirty years ago. Tory to the 
backbone in every other department of 
life, it was hardly to be expected that he 
should have panted for light and leading 
in that branch of learning in which he had 
no rival within reach. Papers or maga- 
zines connected with the healing science I 
never remember to have seen inside the 
Patton homestead ; and yet, after a great 
deal of experience of the good old man’s 
professional care, I have a sort of feeling 
that I would as soon place my life in his 
hands as in the hands of Sir Omicron Pi! 

What time the doctor had to spare from 
physicking, I have said he deveted to 
farming and to fox-hunting. I should like 
to follow him for a bit on his long profes- 
sional rounds, and listen to his cheery talk 
in homestead and cabin; to help him fill 
his long pipe, which he draws out of his 
top-boot when the patient has settled down 
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to sleep or quiet; to hear him once again 
chat about tobacco and wheat, politics and 
foxes. I should like, too, to say some- 
thing of the doctor’s farming — heaven 
save the mark!—on his two properties ; 
the one “’ard” him by his father, and the 
other one, the quarter place near by, that 
“cum to him with his wife, ole Cunnel 
Pendleton’s daughter.” 

I must only pause to remark, however, 
that the doctor farmed, as he did every- 
thing else, in the good old Virginia raat & 
ion — or in what is now irreverently known 
as the “rip and tar [tear] principle.” He 
didn’t care anything about acres or esti- 
mates ; and as for farm books, his profes- 
sional accounts pestered him quite enough. 
Of rotations, he neither knew nor wanted 
to know anything. His great idea was to 
plough and sow as much land as he could 
scuffle over with all the labor he could 
scrape together. Of manuring, clovering, 
or fertilizing, he took little account. If 
he “ pitched ” a big crop only, he was a 
proud and happy man. When each recur- 
ring harvest brought results more insig- 
nificant than the last, a temporary disgust 
with the whole business used to seize on 
my old friend, and he would swear that the 
wheat crops had been of no account since 
the war; that tobacco had gone to the 
devil, and that he’d quit fooling with a 
plantation for good and all. Inthe eyes 
of those who knew him, however, such 
tirades meant absolutely a A Vir- 
ginian of his description could no more 
have helped farming than he could have 
altered any other of the immutable laws of 
nature. A younger generation, and many 
indeed of the older one, have learned wis- 
dom and prudence in the management of 
land since the abolition of slavery. The 
doctor, however, and the few left like him, 
will be land-killers of the genial good old 
sort till they lie under the once generous 
sod they have so ruthlessly treated. 

The doctor’s first care was of necessity 
his patients; but there is no doubt, I 
think, that his real affections were divided 
between his farms and his fox-hounds. 
That he did his duty by the former was 
amply testified to by the popularity he en- 
joyed. That he signally failed in the 
treatment of his lands was quite as evi- 
dent. For while he healed the sores and 
the wounds of his patients, the sores, the 
wounds, the storm-rent gullies, the bare 
galls in his hillsides, grew worse and 
worse. The maize-stalks grew thinner, 
the tobacco lighter, the wheat-yield poorer, 
year by year. One has heard of famous 
painters, who perversely fancied them- 
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selves rather as musicians —of estab- 
lished authors, who yearned rather to be 
praised as artists. So the doctor, who 
certainly had no local rival in his own pro- 
fession, seemed to covet fame rather as 
the champion and exponent of a happily 
departing school of Southern agricultur- 
ists. In this case, the income derived 
from the profession just sufficed to make 
good the losses on the farm. So, though 
the doctor, in spite of his household ex- 
penses being almost zé/, could never by 
any chance lay his hand on a five-dollar 
bill, he managed to keep upon the whole 
pretty free from debt. ‘With a scattered 
practice, and an agricultural hobby ex- 
tending over one thousand acres, includ- 
ing woods and old fields “turned out” to 
recover, it may be a matter of surprise 
that our old friend had leisure for a third 
indulgence, especially one like fox-hunt- 
ing, which is connected in the British 
mind with such a large consumption of 
time. Nevertheless the doctor, like most 
of his compeers, was passionately fond of 
the chase, and in spite of the war and 
altered times, had kept hounds round him 
almost without a break since he was a 
boy. It will be seen, however, that fox- 
hunting, as understood and followed by 
the doctor, was by no means incompatible 
with his more serious avocations. 

Now, if the fashion in which the doctor 
pursued the wily fox was not orthodox 
from a Leicestershire point of view, it was 
for all that none the less, perhaps indeed 
so much the more, genuine. Around New 
York and Philadelphia, it is true, the sport 
is pursued by fashionable bankers, brok- 
ers, and lawyers in a style the most ap- 
proved. All the bravery and the glitter, 
ay, and much of the horsemanship of the 
British hunting-field, is there. But, like 
polo and coaching, it is there as a mere 
exotic, transplanted but yesterday, to the 
amazement and occasionally indignation 
of the Long Island rustics and the delight 
of the society papers. Everything is 
there — hounds, huntsmen, whips, red 
Coats, tops, splendidly mounted hard-rid- 
ing ladies and gentlemen, sherry-flasks, 
sandwich-boxes, etc., etc., — everything, in 
short, but the fox. So far, however, as I 
can learn, such an omission is of no great 
importance under the modern conception 
of hunting. That wouldn’t be the doctor’s 
way of thinking at all, though ; for I must 
here remark, that that worthy sportsman’s 
love of hunting is entirely on hereditary 
principles and of native growth. Fox- 
hunting for two centuries has been the 
natural pastime of the Virginia gentry. 
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They imported the chase of the fox and its 
customs from the mother country at a 
period when such — were conducted 
in a very different style from what they 
are now. 

The hunting of the fox, as carried on in 
England early in the last century, let us 
say, offered, I take it, a very different 
spectacle from that seen in the elaborate 
and gorgeous cavalcades and the rushing 
fleet-footed hounds that race to-day over 
the trim, well-drained turf of the shires, 
No foxes were killed in those days in 
twenty-five minutes, I'll warrant. Men 
started their fox at daybreak, and pottered 
along, absorbed in the performance of 
their slow hounds, over the rushy, soppy, 
heathy country, from wood to wood, for 
hours and hours. They were lucky then, 
no doubt, if Reynard succumbed in time 
to admit of their punctual appearance at 
that tremendous three o’clock orgie, which 
the poet Thomson has so graphically laid 
before us. 

Amid the glitter, the show, the dash, 
the swagger of modern fox-hunting, En- 
glishmen who are not masters of hounds 
or huntsmen are apt to lose sight of the 
original ends and aims, the craft, and the 
science of the sport. It seems to me that 
fox-hunting nowadays, with the vast mass 
of its devotees, is simply steeplechasing 
over an unknown course. This is unques- 
tionably a manly and a fine amusement, 
and far be it from me to breathe a word 
against it. I only wish to anticipate the 
sneers of your sporting stock-broker if he 
were to catch sight of the doctor and his 
hounds upon a hunting morning. 

With the average Nimrod of modern 
days, I venture then to assert that fox- 
hunting is only a modified form of steeple- 
chasing. With the Virginian, who is 
simply a survival of other days, it is noth- 
ing of the kind. The doctor knew nothing 
of bullfinches or double ditches, of post 
and rails or five-barred gates, in a sporting 
sense ; but what he did not know about 
a fox was not worth knowing at all. As 
for his hounds, he could tell the note of 
each at a distance when the music of the 
whole pack was scarcely audible to the 
ordinary ear. 

As far as I remember, the doctor used 
generally to keep about five couple of 
hounds. It is needless to say he always 
swore they were the “best stock of fox- 
dogs in the State.” Jim Pendleton, his 
cousin across the hill, and Judge Massey, 
on the north side of the county, who also 
kept hounds, were quite prepared to take 
an affidavit of the same kind with regard 
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to their own respective packs. The doc- 
tor’s hounds lived as members of the fam- 
ily. A kind of effort was spasmodically 
made to keep them from appropriating the 
parlor, and so long as the weather was 
mild, they were fairly content to lie in the 
front porch, or in one of the many pas- 
sages which let the air circulate freely 
through the Patton homestead. 

If the weather was cold, however, and 
the doctor had a fire in the parlor, the 
older and more knowing dogs seldom 
failed eventually to gain a lodgment. By 
persistently coming in at one door, and 
when kicked out by the long-suffering 
M.F.H., going round the house and slyly 
entering at the other, they invariably con- 
quered in the long run, and established 
themselves on the warm bricks of the 
hearth before the great white-oak logs 
which blazed on the bright brass and- 
irons. 

Of course it was not often that the doc- 
tor and his hounds were all at home to- 
gether on a winter’s day. If the latter 
were not hunting with him, they were out 
upon their own account, for, be it noted, 
they were absolutely their own masters, 
as is the way with Virginia fox-hounds. If 
the doctor chose to accompany them and 
doa great deal of tooting and some hal- 
looing, I have no doubt a certain amount 
of satisfaction animated the breasts of the 
pack. But it made no difference whatever 
to the sporting arrangements they had 
planned among themselves, or to their 
general programme. Whatever happened, 
they were bound to have their hunt. As 
the doctor’s pride and joy was not in his 
own performances in the pigskin — for he 
never attempted any — but in the achieve- 
ments of his dogs, this want of discipline 
and respect was no drawback whatever to 
his satisfaction. 

I have said the doctor could combine 
his favorite sport with the exercise of his 
profession. That is to say, if he were 
going out in any likely direction, he would 
manage to keep his hounds around him till 
he had despatched his lamp-light break- 
fast, and they would all start together. 
The pack, moreover, was easily increased, 
for the doctor had only to step round to 
the back porch, which looked across the 
valley to Cousin Jim Pendleton’s place, 
ee to blow lustily on his tremendous cow- 

orn. 

A very little of this music was suff- 
cient to bring the greater part of the rival 
pack scrambling in a half-guilty way over 
the garden fence. After a little growling 
and snarling and snapping, the strangers 
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would settle down among the doctor’s 
hounds as if they had been raised on the 
place. 

See the doctor attired for the chase 
emerging with his hounds from that awful 
front = of his, which is being held 
up and open by the combined efforts of 
two stalwart negroes. It is a mild and 
soft February morning, at about the hour 
when the sun would be seen mounting over 
the leafless woodlands to the east of the 
house, if it were not for the dark banks 
of clouds chasing one another in contin- 
uous succession from the south-west. The 
doctor is not quite such a scarecrow to- 
day. The weather is mild, and he has 
left the coils of straw behind, having his 
stout legs encased in grey homespun over- 
alls, which he calls leggings. The long 
Bull’s Run spur is on his left heel. The 
black cloak with the red lining is on his 
back. The slouch hat upon his head,and 
spectacles upon his nose. A high stand- 
up collar of antique build and a black 
stock give the finishing touch to a picture 
whose “ old-timiness,” as the Americans 
say, would have thrown a Boston novelist 
into convulsions of ecstasy. 

The doctor this morning is combining 
business with pleasure. He has to visit 
the widow Gubbins, who fell down the 
corn-house steps the week before, and 
broke her leg. But he has had word sent 
him that there is ared fox in the pine wood 
behind the parsonage, hard by the Gub- 
bins domicile. I need not say the saddle- 
bags and the medicine-bottles are there ; 
but besides these, there is the great big 
cow-horn which the doctor carries slung 
round him, and blows long blasts upon as 
he goes “ titupping ” down the muddy lane. 
These blasts are rather with a view of 
personal solace than from any definite 
aims. The doctor loves the horn for its 
associations, and goes toot-tooting down 
the soft red road, and waking the echoes 
of the woods and fields solely for his own 
personal benefit and refreshment. Hec- 
tor and Rambler, Fairfax and Dainty, and 
the rest — little wiry lean fellows of about 
two-and-twenty inches — hop over the big 
mud-holes, or creep around the dry fence- 
corners waiting for the first bit of unfenced 
woodland to trot over and commence the 
day’s operations. 

The doctor, however, is determined, if 


possible, to keep them in hand till they 
reach the haunt of that aforesaid red fox 
which is said to be lurking in the parson’s 
wood. He hopes to be able to exercise 
authority sufficient to keep these indepen- 
dent dogs of his from getting on the trail 
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of a ringing, skulking grey fox in the first 
ivy thicket or open bit of forest they come 
to. It is no manner of use, however. 
The rutty. soppy road, soon after it leaves 
the doctor’s estate, straggles uafenced 
through half a mile of mazy woodland. 
Though it is a historic turnpike of old 
coaching fame—a road the memory of 
whose once bustling gaiety well-nigh 
brings tears to the eyes of the old inhab- 
itants —it is scarcely visible to the rare 
wagoner or horseman in these degenerate 
times, from the wealth of autumn leaves 
that hide its rugged face. Into the wood 
plunge the eager and_ undisciplined 
hounds, the dry leaves crackling and rust- 
ling under their joyous feet as they scam- 
per and race amid the tall oak and poplar 
trunks, and one by one disappear beyond 
the very limited horizon. The doctor 
toots and toots till not only the forest but 
the hills and valleys beyond echo to the 
appeals of the familiar cow-horn., Mighty 
little, however, care the dogs for such 
tooting. They look upon it as a harmless 
sign of encouragement, a pleasant accom- 
paniment to the preliminaries until the 
more serious work begins. Nor do they 
care in the least when the doctor drops 
his horn and begins to halloo and shout 
and storm —not they. He might as well 
shout and storm at the wind. The doctor 
gets very mad. He doesn’t swear — Vir- 
ginians of his class and kind very seldom 
do—but he uses all the forms of violent 
exhortation that his conscience admits of, 
and that belong to the local vernacular. 
He calls the whole pack “grand scoun- 
drels and villains.” In a voice grown 
husky with exertion, he inquires of their 
fast-fading forms if they know “ what in 
thunder he feeds them for?” He roars 
out to little Blazer. the only one left within 
good speaking distance that he’ll “ whale 
the life out of him;” whereupon little 
Blazer disappears after the rest. So he 
finally confides to the sorrel mare, which is 
ambling along under him at the regulation 
five-mile-an-hour gait of the Southern road- 
ster, that these dogs of Cousin Jeems (the 
doctor says “Jeems,” not because he 
doesn’t know any better, but because it is 
a good old Virginia way of pronouncing 


the name) are the hardest-headed lot of } 


fox-dogs south of the Potomac River. 
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fooling after a rabbit, or, at the best, have 
struck the trail of a grey fox (the most com- 
mon native breed, that won’t face the open 
orrun straight) The doctor draws rein at 
the edge of the wood, where the straggling 
forest road once more becomesa highway, 
fenced in from fields of young wheat, pas- 
ture, and red fallow. He thinks the widow 
Gubbins can wait a bit, and that old red 
fox at the parson’s can lay over for an- 
other day. 

“That’s old Powhatan, cert’n and sure; 
and that’s a fox of some sort, I’ll sw’ar,” 
remarks our old friend to the sorrel mare, 
which pricks up her ears as another deep 
note comes echoing from the valley below. 

It is late in February ; and though Feb- 
ruary in Virginia is practically the same 
dead, colorless, leafless, budless, harsh 
winter month it is with us, yet there are 
sometimes days before it closes that seem 
to breathe of a yet distant spring with more 
witching treachery than the greatest effort 
that period can make in our more method- 
ical clime. And this is one of them, The 
soft and balmy air is laden, it is true, with 
no scent of blossoms or opening buds. 
The odor of smouldering heaps of burn- 
ing brush and weeds, or of tardily burnt 
tobacco-plant beds, is all that as yet scents 
the breeze. But after a month of frost 
and rain and snow and clouds, the breath 
is the breath of spring, and the glow of 
the sun, now bursting through the clouds, 
seems no longer the sickly glare of winter. 
The soft Virginia landscape, swelling in 
gentle waves of forest, field, and fallow to 
the great mountains that lie piled up far 
away against the western sky, is naked 
still and bare, save for the splashes of 
green pine woods here and there upon the 
land. But there is a light in the sky and 
a feel in the air that seems almost to chide 
the earth for its slow response. The 
blood courses quicker through the veins 
of even easy-going Virginia farmers at the 
thoughts of seeding-time. The negro’s 
head comes up from under his shoulders 
and his hands from his pockets, where 
they have each respectively spent most of 
the winter, and the air becomes laden 
with those peculiar dirges that mark the 
Ethiopian’s contentment of mind at the 
prospect of warm weather and of his limbs 
once more becoming “ souple.” The soft 


But hark! there is a boom from the | breeze begins to coat the tops of the damp 


pine wood, the deep green of whose fringe 
can be seen far away through the naked | 
stems and leafless branches of the oaks. | 
The doctor pulls up; he “concludes he'll | 
wait awhile and see what it amounts to, | 
any way.” The scoundrels are probably | 


furrows with a thin, powdery crust that in 
a few days’ time will be converted into 
that March dust so universally beloved of 
farmers. The young wheat, smitten and 
scorched and beaten almost out of recog- 
nition, lifts it head once again and spreads 
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a carpet of tender green to the sun. The 
early lambs, beginning to think that after 
all they were not sent into the world to 
shiver behind straw-stacks, frisk and gam- 
bol in the fields. The blacksmiths’ shops 
at the cross roads and the courthouse vil- 
lages are thronged with colored laborers 
and tenants, whose masters, now seeding- 
time is upon them, have suddenly remem- 
bered that every plough in the place is out 
of fix, and not a harrow has its full com- 
plement of teeth. The light breeze from 
the south-west moans softly in the pines ; 
but among the deciduous trees not a with- 
ered shred of foliage is left for it to stir, 
and the silence is complete. The freshly 
awakened sunlight streams softly down 
between the leafless branches and the 
rugged trunks of oak and chestnut, hick- 
ory and poplar, and plays upon the golden 
carpet of wasted leaves that hides the earth 
beneath them. 

The doctor, as he stands at the edge of 
the forest, wouid ordinarily upon such a 
day be deep in agricultural reveries of a 
most sanguine nature. But he is now 
waiting for one more note of evidence that 
there is a prospect of what he would call 
“a chase ”—hesitating as to the widow 
Gubbins. 

Suddenly there is a great commotion in 
the wooded valley beneath, and in a few 
seconds you might be in Leicestershire 
spinny, so busy and joyful are the little 
pack with their tongues. “ That’s a fox, 
any way,” says the doctor to the sorrel 
mare; “and, likely as not, a red.” Two 
small farmers, jogging down tne road, pull 
up their horses and yell with the peculiar 
shrill scream that is traditionally as much 
a part of Virginia fox-hunting as the fa- 
miliar cries of the British hunting-field are 
with us. The doctor, though his voice is 
not what it was thirty years ago, catches 
the infection, and, standing up in his 
wooden, leather-capped stirrups, hallooes 
at his hounds at what he would call “real 
old Virginia fashion.” 

“ By G—d! it’s a red,” says one of the 
small farmers, who has perched himself 
on the top of the fence, so as to look down 
over the sloping tree-tops on to the oppo- 
site hill. 

“The dogs are out of the wood, and 
are streakin’ it up the broom-sedge field 
yonder — dawg my skin if they ain’t!” 

This is too much for the doctor. 

“Pull down the fence, gentlemen, for 
God’s sake! and we'll push on up to the 
old Mathews graveyard on top of the hill. 
We shall see right smart of the chase 
from there. I know that old fox; he’ll go 
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straight to the pines on Squire Harrison’s 
quarter place.” 

The four or five top rails are tossed off 
the snake fence ; but the doctor can’t wait 
for the remaining six. The long spur is 
applied to the flank of the sorrel mare, the 
apple switch to her shoulder. Amid a 
crashing and scattering of rotten chestnut- 
rails, the doctor, cloak, and spectacles, 
saddle-bags, pills, medicine-bottles, and 
overalls, lands safely in the corn-stalk field 
upon the other side. The two farmers 
follow through the fearful breach he has 
made, and they may soon all be heard 
upon the opposite hill cheering and yelling 
to the hounds, which by this time are well 
out of reach of such encouraging sounds. 
Neither the country, nor the horse, nor 
the doctor is adapted for riding to hounds ; 
nor, as I have before intimated, has the 
latter any idea of doing so. The good 
man wants to hear as much as possible — 
to see as much as possible — of the chase ; 
but when he neither sees nor hears a great 
deal — which, when a strong red fox goes 
straight away, is generally the case — he 
will still take much delight in collecting 
the details from other sources. 

If his hounds eventually kill their fox 
half-way across the county, friends and 
neighbors, who became accidental wit- 
nesses of various stages of the chase, and 
each of whom did their share of hallooing 
and cheering, will send round word to the 
“old doctor,” or “call by” the next time 
they pass his house, and cheer his heart 
with praises of his dogs. The doctor will 
probably have bandaged Mrs. Gubbins’s 
leg, and be half-way home by the time the 
death-scene takes place, in some laurel 
thicket possibly miles and miles away 
from the corner where we left our friend 
bursting through the fence. Not more 
than half a dozen, probably, of the fourteen 
or fifteen hounds with which the doctor 
started, will assist at the finish. Two or 
three of the puppies will have dropped out 
early in the day, and come home hunting 
rabbits all the way. Three or four more 
are perhaps just over distemper, and will 
fall in their tracks, to come limping and 
crawling home at noon. Rambler and 
Fairfax, however, having assisted at the 
finish, and being perhaps the most know- 
ing old dogs of the lot, will have trotted 
round to old Colonel Peyton’s close by. 
They are mighty hungry — for Virginia 
hounds won't touch foxes’ flesh — and 
they succeed in slipping into the log kitch- 
en in the yard, while Melindy the cook is 
outside collecting chips, and abstracting 
from the top of the stove an entire ham. 
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The said ham was just prepared for the 
colonel’s supper ; but in fox-hunting all is 
forgiven. So after a little burst of wrath 
he reckons they are the old doctor’s dogs, 
shuts them up in the granary, and gives 
them a cake of corn-bread apiece. The 
following day is Saturday, and the colo- 
nel’s son, home from school for a‘holiday, 
thinks it an opportunity for a rabbit-hunt 
in the pines behind the house not to be 
missed. So Rambler and Fairfax are in- 
troduced to the proposed scene of action 
in the morning. After Lge ag | to 
an hour of this amusement, they hold a 
canine consultation, and start for home, 
where they finally arrive about sundown, 
to be made much of by the doctor, who 
has already heard of the finish from a 
negro who was splitting rails close by. 

The doctor’s satisfaction is quite as 
great as if he had cut downa whole Leices- 
tershire field in the fastest thing of the 
season. His heart warms towards those 
undersized, harsh-coated, slab-sided little 
friends of his as he stands watching the 
negro woman breaking up their supper of 
hot corn-bread with buttermilk as a treat, 
on the back porch. They have all come 
in by this time, and scuffle and growl and 
snap around the board as the food is 
thrown to them. 


The knowing ones take advantage of 
such an evening as this to assert, with 
more than usual assurance, their right of 


entry to the house. The doctor has had 
his supper, and hopes that no ominous 
shout from the darkness will, for this night 
at any rate, call him to some distant sick- 
bed. He has drawn up his one-armed 
rocking-chair to the parlor fire, and by the 
kerosene lamp is poring over the last ora- 
tion on free trade by that grand old Vir- 
ginia gentleman and senator, Mr. Jeffer- 
son Randolph Beverly Page. Conscious, 
as it were, that some extra indulgence is 
deserved on this night, the dogs begin to 
crawl in. One by one, beginning with the 
oldest and wiliest and ending with the 
timidest puppy, they steal into the room 
and become pst Fi the order of their 
audacity from the glowing bricks of the 
hearth outward to the door. 

Nor to-night has the doctor kicks or 
cuffs or anathemas for the very worst of 
them. 

The great oak logs blaze and crackle 
and roar in the wide chimney, and the 
light of the flames flickers over the quaint, 
low-ceilinged room with its whitewashed 
walls, black wainscoting, and homely dec- 
orations; over:the antlers on the door, 
that recall some early exploit of the doc- 
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tor’s in West Virginia wilds; over the 
odds and ends of old silver on the side- 
board, that have been saved from the 
wreck of the Patton grandeur; over the 
big oil-painting of the famous jurist, and 
the dimmer, smokier visages of less dis- 
tinguished but remoter ancestors, who be- 
lieved in the divine right of kings and 
knew nothing of republics and universal 
suffrage. Here, however, surrounded by 
his dogs, we must take leave of the doc- 
tor. There are few like him left now in 
Virginia, and fewer still who have clung 
to the good and bad of a departed era 
with the same uncompromising tenacity 
as our old friend. They were a fine race 
—deny it who will —these old Virginia 
squires ; provincial and prejudiced per- 
haps, but full of originality and manly in- 
dependence. Their ideas, it is true, are 
not those of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, but the men themselves 
are passing rapidly away, and their ideas 
with them. Those who have known them 
can only regret that a strong, picturesque, 
and admirable type of Anglo-Saxon has 
disappeared forever from the ranks of 
our great family, unpainted by a single 
master-hand of contemporary date. 
A. G. BRADLEY. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE DEAD CITIES OF BELGIUM. 


MANY travellers in Belgium content 
themselves with visiting the regular show- 
cities — Bruges, Ghent, Liége, Antwerp 
— whose churches and other buildings, 
kept in admirable order, are exhibited by 
their custodians. Under all conditions a 
Flemish town is an ever welcome enter- 
tainment, and though improved, enlarged, 
and even in part demolished, the jo‘nzngs 
between new and old portions are skil- 
fully contrived, and there is no violent 
disturbance of the old continuity. Thus 
the Z/ace of the Town Hall at Brussels, 
with its old, richly wrought and_ highly 
emblazoned Spanish houses, still looks 
almost as it did in the days of Alva; and 
it requires little exertion of the imagina- 
tion to people it with crowds of burghers, 
pouring in from the narrow lanes adjoin- 
ing, to encounter the yellow-jerkined Span- 
ish soldiery. Indeed, every monument 
seems to speak or suggest something in 
the most romantic way. There is one 
feeling in particular whose infinite force 
and variety custom and repetition seem 
never to stale. As the traveller at early 
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morn comes on the deck of one of the 
excellent steamers of the Great Eastern 
Railway, pursuing her winding way up the 
Scheldt, he sees the airy spire of Antwerp 
Cathedral rising afar off before him. From 
the flat plain no town is yet visible ; that 
distant, lonely spire seems to speak with 
an infinite significance and poetry. We 
know that it betokens the great and old 
city now invisible, whose wondrous and 
dramatic history it has witnessed. Most 
cities reveal themselves from a distance; 
the spire or dome rises from the clustered 
houses and streets at the base; but there 
is something strangely significant and 
thrilling in this solitary character of this 
elegant spire thus gradually drawing near 
us with a sort of sadness even, most diffi- 
cult to account for. That progress up the 
winding river never seems to lose its po- 
etry by repetition. One is tempted even 
to brave the discomforts of a rough pas- 
sage for this hour or two of deepening 
impressions. Nor are they weakened as 
the city slowly begins to expand upon us, 
and we glide along the spacious piers and 
docks, the tall, red-tiled houses crowding 
in picturesque confusion, while only a 
hundred yards away soars above us the 
noble, elaborate spire, giving welcome 
greeting to the traveller. 


There are here none of the prosaic asso- 
ciations which herald the approach of the 
great commercial city —the meaner out- 
skirts, the fringe of poor, shabby tene- 
ments and settlements, which often spread 


for miles. The exquisite spire has been 
the admiration of the world for centuries 
in all its bright and delicate beauty. We 
think that thus was it seen by Charles V. 
and his Spaniards, and by the English. 
It has borne all the batterings and buffet- 
ings of wars and insurrections, and there 
it still rises in its calm beauty from out 
of the lonely plain. There are also the 
associations with Napoleon —the mag- 
nificent docks and port which lie at its 
very feet — his stupendous and ambitious 
work. The most ignorant of the herd of 
tourists who crowd the deck feel this 
mysterious influence which they cannot 
account for, and find themselves looking 
out wistfully at the white, solitary object, 
to which they are gradually winding nearer, 
which has its world to itself, and so 
strangely expresses the whole significance 
of the city to which it belongs. 

My last visit was on an appropriate 
Sunday morning —a bright day; amid the 
prosaic associations of luggage, cabs, and 
custom, the poetry of the scene asserted 
itself; the chimes were busy, the organ 
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was heard from within, and the crowds 
were pouring out from the Gothic door- 
ways. 

Strictly speaking, Antwerp has nothing 
to do with the dead cities, and flourishes 
ae But commercial as it is, it 

ives the keynote; and as one wanders 
rom dead city to dead city, many of which 
were once as prosperous, it is with an 
awe, wonder, and regret that we gaze on 
these interesting sepulchres. 

This suggestiveness of a tower or spire 
—owing to the peculiar emphasis and 
purpose given to it— is constantly felt in 
the old Belgian cities. We see one, large, 
stately, and solemn, as at Ghent, standing 
apart. It instantly suggests its own an- 
tique purpose. It was the defence of the 
burghers, the watchful sentinel, whence 
the alarm —— out on danger, the 
sound piercing from that eerie to the re- 
motest lane, and bringing the valiant citi- 
zens rushing up to the great central square. 
It is impossible to look up at one of these 
monuments without feeling the spirit of 
Belgian history — Philip von Artevelde 
and the Ghentish troubles. 

In the smaller cities the presence of 
this significant landmark is almost invari- 
able. There is ever the lone and lorn 
tower, belfry, or spire, painted in dark, 
sad colors, seen from afar off, rising from 
the decayed little town below. These are 
often of some antique, original shape, that 
pleases, and yet with a gloomy, misan- 
thropical air, as of total abandonment. 
They are rusted and abrased. From their 
ancient jaws we hear the husky, jangling 
chimes, musical and melancholy, the dis- 
orderly rambling notes and tunes of a 
gigantic musical box. Towards the close 
of some summer evening, as the train flies 
on, we see the sun setting on the grim 
walls, and afar note the clustered houses. 
Within the walls and the formal rows of 
treeS planted in regimental order which 
fringe and shelter them, there rises the 
dark, copper-colored tower, often unfin- 
ished and ragged, but solemn and funereal, 
or else capped by some quaint lantern, 
from whose jaws presently issue the muf- 
fled tones of the chimes, halting and 
broken, and hoarse and wheezy with cen- 
turies of work. Often we pass on. Some- 
times we descend, and walk up to the little 
town and wander through its deserted 
streets. We are struck with wonder at 
some vast and noble church, cathedral- 
like in its proportions, and nearly always 
original, such variety is there in these an- 
tique Belgian fanes, and facing it some 
rustic mouldering town hall of surprising 
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beauty. There are a few little shops, a 
few old houses, but the generality have 
their doors closed. There is hardly a 
soul to be seen, certainly not a cart. 
There are innumerable dead cities of this 
pattern in Belgium. 

It was almost at dead of night—at 
least, in the darkness of dawn —that I 
made acquaintance, as it were, with one of 
these significant old belfries. It had been 
a chilly night, with snatches of slumber in 
the train, and the dull roar in the ear as of 
the whirr of machinery. We had stopped 
to “bait” the engine. Looking thence 
was a cold reddish streak across the sky 
— day was about to break —and a short 
way off rose out of the plain what seemed 
an antique town such as one sees in the 
cuts of Albert Diirer, with spires and 
towers exactly of the pattern of those in 
the Nuremberg scene in the Lyceum 
“Faust.” This was Tournay, a common 
place, past which the travelier flies, being 
eager to get to Brussels or to London, 
but which he rarely descends to visit. At 
this hour, somewhere about 5 A.M., I 
descended —all seemed asleep or defunct 
at the station —and slowly walked up the 
open road to the old dead town. 

There was an extraordinary and original 
feeling in this approach: the old fortifica- 


tions, or what remained of them, rising 
before me; the gloom, the mystery, the 
widening streak of day, the perfect solita- 


riness. Admiring the shadowy belfry 
which rose so supreme and asserted itself 
among the spires, there broke out of a 
sudden a wonderful charivari of bells — 
jangling, chiming, rioting, from various 
churches, while amid all was conspicuous 
a deep solemn Boom, boon, like the slow 
bay of ahound. This solemn, deep-voiced, 
and melodious note came hoarse and _ pro- 
longed from the square-headed tower 
aforesaid. 

Coming up to the deserted place, the 
grand and famous cathredal rose before 
me, with its medieval spires and curious 
pinnacles and gables, of that rusted, 
crusted, and even dilapidated pattern 
which showed that the restorers had not 
yet begun their work. Beside it kept 
watch and guard the ancient belfry —still 
booming on. Now from the dark lanes 
and approaches came stepping muffled 
figures with head wrapped in the pictur- 
esque Flemish hoods and cloaks, and 
making for the open doors of the cathedral. 
They seemed to flit across the space and 
be lost again in the shadow. Lights flick- 
ered through the open door. All which 
made up a tranquil, picturesque scene, and 
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somehow brought one “ into touch ” with 
the old Belgian history. 

I went in with the rest. The gloomy 
shadows of the dawn hung over the cor- 
ners of the great church; its wonderful 
architecture — combination of many styles 
— Norman and Gothic arches, stragating 
irregular aisles, were strangely impressive 
and picturesque. How much more satis- 
factory, I thought, was this mode of see- 
ing a building, than the professional one 
of being taken round, “ bear-led,” by the 
guide or showman. In a side aisle, or 
chapel, were grouped, in scattered order 
and kneeling on their prze-dieu, the honest 
burghers, women and men, the former 
arrayed in the comfortable and not unpic- 
turesque black Flemish cloaks with the 
silk hoods — handsome and effective gar- 
ments, and almost universal. The devo- 
tional rite of that mass, deeply impressive, 
was over in twenty minutes, and all 
trooped away to their daily work. There 
was a suggestion here, in this modest, 
unpretending exercise, in contrast to the 
great fane itself, of the undeveloped power 
which would expand, as it were, on Sun- 
days and feast-days, when the cathedral 
would display all its resources, and its 
huge area be crowded to the doors with 
worshippers, and the great rites be cele- 
brated in all their full magnificence. 

About twelve miles from Ostend is 
found a curious little forsaken old town, 
Nieuport, to which a convenient steam 
tramway brings the traveller. Nothing 
can be prettier than the approach, when it 
is seen drawing nearer and nearer, a nest 
of greenery comfortably sheltered by 
trees, and rising out of fat green pastures. 
A number of great canals converge here, 
and there is a rather elaborate system of 
controlling these waters. The walls have 
been long since levelled, but the place 
retains its square form, ruled out with 
mathematical precision, much as the con- 
tents of a cask would do when the hoops 
and staves have been removed. This poor 
spot, with its squalid village-like streets, 
has often been battered and levelled by 
foreign armies; so very little is to be 
expected. But there still remain the two 
attractive objects —the old church and 
the market-house. I yet recall the aston- 
ishment and delight with which I came 
upon the latter—a small building of 
cream-colored brick, with its elegant ar- 
cade stories below, and its graceful tower. 
But it was crumbling, and on the next 
visit I found that the restorers had taken 
it in hand — had actually levelled and then 
rebuilt it, all save the tower. Ina shady 
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corner was the unique old church. This 
was of a complete Spanish cast, display- 
ing a tower of enormous breadth, short 
and bulky, and garnished outside with a 
vast display of royal arms and escutcheons 
— Spanish, as well as could be made out. 
Deserted as the place was, for hardly a soul 
was to be seen, the delicious chimes made 
company enough. Those busy perform- 
ers seemed never to relax for a moment, 
being at work at every quarter, and after; 
to say nothing of special and lengthy per- 
formances at important divisions of the 
day. The tunes of their répertoire were 
most melodious and brisk. The effect as 
one approaches is always extraordinary 
and ever novel in spite of constant repeti- 
tion. It hasa sort of fascination — some- 
thing supernatural —for the playing has 
all the purpose and intelligence of a sen- 
tient being, and there is something mys- 
terious in the abrupt stoppage, the sudden 
repose, when the industrious musician 
halts to recover breath, as it were. He 
seems to have the happy spontaneousness 
of a bird singing to please itself. 

Entering this gloomy fane, the first 
feeling is of astonishment at the beauty 
and originality, and the antique rich mag- 
nificence of such an interior, in what is 
little better than a miserable village. The 


whole has a Spanish cast, and the Span- 
ish note is even struck in the florid tab- 
lets that line the walls near the door, 
all recording the glories and virtues of 
Don Gonzales, Donna Mercedes, etc., 
—mostly memorials of high Spanish offi- 


cials. What a show and gathering of 
quaint architecture and rich original 
things —all gathered in this mean little 
town! But it is so with most of the dead 
Belgian cities. A fine old stained or 
rococo organ ; a beautiful screen of varied 
marble arches; fine gilt grilles, and at the 
side of the altar a spire-shaped tabernacle 
of wonderful and elaborate workmanship. 
There were carved confessionals, statues, 
and an Eastern wealth of rich and rare 
objects, all well cared for, fresh, bright, in 
perfect order and preservation. It was 
wonderful to emerge from this treasury 
into the open air and look up at the bulky, 
copper-colored tower, so grim and mourn- 
ful, while its restless chimes, suddenly 
breaking out into activity, seemed to play 
away “for their bare life,” most musical 
and melodious. It was a deserted and 
forsaken little town. You could walk 
round on its encompassing high banks, 
remnant of the fortification, and return to 
the starting-point in ten minutes or a quar- 
ter of an hour. 
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Not very far from Nieuport stands yet 
another dead city of the highest interest 
—Furnes. It has, as usual, its note and 
landmark seen afar, in a melancholy yet 
piquant spire or belfry, airy and elegant. 
Here again we wander up from the sta- 
tion — for these seem always at a distance 
from the town — and emerge upon a dainty 
place. All here seems deserted and even 
squalid — no shops save of the huckster- 
ing kind, such as we see in the suburbs 
of the poorest towns. Hence the surprise 
and pleasing incongruity of what we find 
on the p/ace. To the right a grim Vene- 
tian-looking building, dungeon-like and 
pierced with small and few windows, yet 
full of rich architecture; a grand over- 
powering sombreness, but all grimed and 
decayed, it must be said, with infinite 
gain of effect. It seemed to be occupied 
by squalid lodgers and let out in tene- 
ments. It is a sad question what is 
eventually to become of these innumerable 
monuments in the decaying dead cities; 
for local resources would be quite unequal 
to the strain of restoring them, and the 
support of government would be vainly 
looked for. Beyond was a noble frag- 
ment, a huge choir and tower, an ambi- 
tious monument left unfinished, the jagged 
ends, as it were, broken off. There is a 
sort of picturesque significance in this. 
Then, facing us, a charming and truly 
elegant town hall in miniature, its corners 
rounded off by ¢oured/es, a central and airy 
lantern-like tower. Beside it is another 
building, in direct contrast and of a Span- 
ish pattern apparently, with arches and 
gables; while facing it on the other side 
of the p/ace is the grim and gloomy old 
parish church with its rather or Bac 
chimes. Altogether a group of buildings 
charming in their variety and originality, 
and a perfect surprise and entertainment 
- a traveller who expects nothing or 
ittle. 

Perhaps the most astounding and be- 
wildering impression left by any of the 
dead cities was that produced by the 
grand old city of Ypres. After passing 
through a long, monotonous waste of flat 
country of the same eternal sage green, 
the little occasional settlements of a group 
of red-tiled houses, with the church spire, 
as usual, asserting itself boldly, the snowy 
towers, in odd contrast to the unvarying 
grim blackness, of Ypres revealed them- 
selves rising from what seemed a crowded 
and prosperous city. It had much the 
effect of some English cathedral town 
perched on some gentle rise, as seen from 
the railway. Here, at least, the senti- 
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mental traveller says to himself, we shall 
have life and bustle in company with 
this wonderful monument, believed to be 
the grandest and most overpowering of 
all Belgian monuments. Here, people 
must live and thrive — here there will be 
no mere culte des ruines as in other 
places. I walked up. The approach was 
encouraging. A grand sweep faced me of 
old walls, crusted, but stout and vigorous, 
with corner towers rising out of a moat; 
a spacious bridge, leading into a wide, en- 
couraging-looking street of sound hand- 
some houses. But, strange! not a single 
cab, restaurant, or hotel, nay, hardly a 
soul to be seen, save a few rustics in their 
blouses! It was all dead. I walked on, 
and at an abrupt turn emerged on the 
huge expanse of the A/ace. 

Now, of all the sights that I have ever 
seen, it must be confessed that this offered 
the greatest surprise and astonishment. 
It was bewildering ; for on the left spread 
away, almost a city itself, the vast, the 
enormous town hall—a perspective of 
countless arches and windows, its roof 
dotted with windows, and so deep, expan- 
sive, and capacious that it alone might 
have lodged an army. In the centre rose 
the enormous square tower — massive — a 
rock —launching itself aloft into Gothic 
spires and towers. All along was a per- 
spective of statues and carvings. This 
astonishing work would take some min- 
utes of brisk stepping to walk down from 
end toend. It is really a wonder of the 
world, and, in the common phrase applied 
to very ordinary things, seems to take 
your breath away. It is the largest, long- 
est, most massive, solid, and enduring 
thing that can be conceived. It has been 
restored with wonderful care and deli- 
cacy. By one of the bizarre arrangements 
not uncommon in Flanders, a building of 
another kind, half Italian, with a round 
arched arcade, has been added on at the 
corner, and the effect is odd and yet pleas- 
ing, while from behind rises a grim crag 
of a cathedral — solemn and mysterious — 
adding to the effect of this imposing com- 
bination, a sort of gloomy shadow over- 
hanging all. The church, on entering, is 
found overpowering and original of its 
kind, with its vast arches and massive 
roof of groined stone. Truly an astonish- 
ing monument! The worst of such visits 
is that only a faint impression is left. To 
gather the full import of such a monument 
one should stay for a few days at least, 
and grow familiar with it. Otherwise all 
is strange. Every portion claims atten- 
tion at once; but after a few visits the 





rim old monument seems to relax and 
sei accessible — lets you see its good 
points and treasures by degrees. But who 
could live in a dead city, even for a day? 
For, having seen these two wonders, I be- 
gan to explore the place, which took time 
and much walking, but nothing else was 
to be found. Its streets all wide, and the 
houses handsome — a few necessary shops 
—no cabs — no tramway — no carts even, 
and very few people to be seen. It was 
dead—all dead from end to end. The 
strangest sign of mortality, however, was 
that not a single restaurant or house of 
refection was to be seen, not even on the 
spacious and so called grande place. One 
might have starved or famished without 
relief. Nay, there was hardly a public- 
house or drinking-shop. 

However, the great monument itself 
more than supplied the absence of vitality. 
One seemed never weary of surveying its 
overpowering proportions, its nobility, its 
unshaken strength, and flourishing air. 
Yet how curious to think that it was quite 
purposeless, had no meaning or use! It 
is over four hundred feet long, and was 
once the seat of bustle and thriving busi- 
ness, for which the building itself was not 
too large. The hall on the ground seems 
to stretch from end to end, and here was 
the great mart for linens — the /oz/es fla- 
mandes—once celebrated over Europe. 
Now desolate is the dwelling of Morna! 
A few little local offices transact the 
stunted shrunken local business of the 
place ; the post, the municipal offices, each 
filling up two or three of the arches, in 
ludicrous contrast to the unemployed vast- 
ness of the rest. It has been fancifully 
supposed that the name diaper, as applied 
to linens, was supplied by this town, the 
seat of the trade, and tozle d’ Ypres might 
be supposed, speciously enough, to have 
some connection with the place. 

Yet a further stretch and I am away to 
yet another of the dead cities, Louvain. 
Here one expects something. There was 
a flourishing ecclesiastical university ; 
there were the old traditions in old musty, 
vellum-bound volumes ; tke old scholars, 
Justus, Lipsius, and others, and the im- 
print so often found in the little volume 
redeemed from the stalls: “ Lovanii— 
apud,” etc. Above all, there was one of 
the gems of Belgium—the town hall. 
Yet it proved to be asad, dispiriting place, 
that somehow suggested Sandwich, that 
most forsaken of the Cinque Ports. A 
narrow “slummy ” street led up to a small, 
poorish sort of lace, where arose this 
wonderful monument. The old town hall, 
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a piece of elaborate workminship, sug- 
gests some highly wrought casket, or, 
more forcibly still, one of those reliquaries 
placed below the altars in Catholic 
churches. This is one of the most aston- 
ishing pieces of stone embroidery — all 
pinnacles, statues, and fretwork — which, 
though “restored” and renewed in the 
most thorough way, is still blackened, and 
looks ancient enough. Wandering on, I 
came to a gloomy, prison-like edifice, the 
old market or Aa//es, now turned into a 
Catholic university. But here nothing 
seemed doing; perhaps it was vacation. 
There was no one to be seen, and the 
whole was a disappointment. 

I could tell of other cities dead as the 
rest. Of Dixmude, with its solemn, im- 
posing church, its gigantic and glorious 
jubé or screen, which architects know of, 
and which is, in its way, one of the glories 
of Belgium. This elaborate, elegant, and 
— piece of work is in itself a monu- 
ment, from the richness of detail, which 
yet does not overpower the bold, striking 
outlines of its three ogival arches. 

I could tell of Audenarde, or Oude- 
narde, and its gem of a town hall —this, 
however, is dead like the rest. But I 
shall close now with a pretty picture of a 
genuine Flemish place, though under 
French jurisdiction, which is of another 
genre. itis remarkable, by the way, that 
Franco-Flemish cities are all alive and 
bustling, and not in the least dead —to 
the credit of our so-called “lively,” or 
rather bustling and energetic neighbors. 

Old fortified towns, particularly such as 
have been protected by “the great Vau- 
ban,” are found to be a serious nuisance 
to the inhabitants, however picturesque 
they may seem to the tourist; for the 
place, constricted and wrapped in ban- 
dages, as it were, cannot expand its lungs 
or stretch out its arms. Of late years the 
suffering natives have risen against this 
oppression; and in many districts the 
massive brick walls and keeps, grown 
hard, caked, and impenetrable as iron, 
have been levelled, the ditches filled up, 
and the drawbridges swept away. Al- 
most at once the town begins to spread 
out into the country ; air and light enter, 
the inhabitants enjoy quite a new sense 
of freedom and prosperity. After all, 
there is a feeling of servility in having to 
go out or enter through a guarded gate, 
and to live under shadow of a wall, or, 
worse constraint still, find the gates closed 
till morning, say during the hours after 
ten o’clock. Many of the old fortressed 
towns, such as Ostend, Courtrai, Calais, 





have recently demolished their fortifica- 
tions at great cost and with much benefit 
to themselves. 

The traveller, however, will always la- 
ment their loss. There is something pic- 
turesque and original in the first sight of 
a place like Arras, or St. Omer, with the 
rich and lavish greenery, luxuriant trees, 
banks of grass by which the fosse and 
grim walls are masked. Through these 
are seen peeping pretty gateways, often 
of a stately, monumental character, built 
of a snowy-looking stone, while the spires 
and gables peep from their snug shelter 
within, Others are of a grim and hostile 
character, and show their teeth, as it were. 
One of the most effective for the gratifi- 
cation of the tourist is St. Malo, with its 
mouldering but picturesque towers, bat- 
tlements, and other defences. 

Dunkirk, a fortress of the “first class,” 
fortified on the modern system, and there- 
fore to the careless spectator scarcely 
appearing to be fortified at all —is a place 
of such extreme platitude, that the be- 
lated wayfarer wishes to escape almost as 
soon as he arrives. There is literally 
nothing to be seen. But a few miles 
away, there is to be found a place which 
will indemnify the disgusted visitor, viz., 
Bergues. As the train slackens speed 
you begin to take note of rich green 
Seite with abundant trees planted in files, 
such as Uncle Toby would have relished 
in his garden. There is the sound as of 
passing over a military bridge, with other 
tokens of the fortified town approaching. 
There it lies, close to the station, while 
the invariable belfry and heavy church 
rise from the centre, in friendly compan- 
ionship. There always seems an air of 
sadness in these lone, lorn monuments, 
which perhaps arises from the sense of 
their vast age and all they have looked 
down upon. Menand women, and houses, 
dynasties and invaders, and burgomasters, 
have all passed away in endless succes- 
sion, but ¢hey remain, and have borne the 
buffetings of storms and gales and wars 
and tumults. As we turn out of the sta- 
tion, a small avenue lined with trees leads 
straight to the entrance. The _ bright, 
snowy-looking f/ace seems to bask in the 
sun, while just the tops of the red-tiled 
roofs seem to peep at us over the walls. 
At the end of the avenue the sturdy gate- 
way greets us cheerfully, labelled “ Porte 
de: Biene,” flanked by two short and burly 
towers that rise out of the water; while 
right and left, the old brick walls, red and 
rusted, stretch away, flanked by corner 
towers. We enter, and then see what a 
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tiny, compact little place it is —a perfect 
miniature town with many streets, one 
running round the walls; all the houses 
sound and compact and no higher than 
two stories, so as to keep snug and shel- 
tered under the walls, and not draw the 
enemy’s fire. The whole seems to be 
about the size of the Green Park at home, 
and you can walk right across, from gate 
to gate, in about three minutes. It is 
bright and clean “as a new pin,” and 
there are red-legged soldiers drumming 
and otherwise employed. 

Almost at once we come on the Alace, 
and here we are rewarded with something 
that is worth travelling even from Dover 
to see. There stands the old church, 
grim, rusted, and weather-beaten, rising 
in gloomy pride, huge enough to serve a 
great town, while facing it is the belfry 
before alluded to, one of the most elegant, 
coquettish, and original of these always 
interesting structures. The amateur of 
Flemish architecture is ever prepared for 
something pleasing in this direction, for 
the variety of the belfries is infinite; but 
this specimen fills one with special delight. 
It rises to a great height in the usual 
square tower-shape, but at each corner 
is flanked by a quaint, old-fashioned fou- 
relle or towerlet, while in the centre is an 


airy elegant lantern of wood, where a most 
musical peal of bells, hung in rows, chimes 
all day long in a most melodious way. 
Each of these towers is capped by a long, 


graceful peak or minaret. This graceful 
structure has always been justly admired 
by the architect, and in the wonderful 
folio of etchings by Coney, done more 
than fifty years ago, will be found a pictur- 
esque and accurate sketch. 

It seemed a city of the dead. But now 
chimed out this music of the chimes which 
never flag, asin all Flemish cities, day or 
night. This supplies the lack of company, 
and has a comforting effect for the soli- 
tary man. From afar off comes occasion- 
ally the sound ot the drum or the bugle, 
fit accompaniment for such surroundings. 
At the foot of the belfry was an antique 
building in another style, with a small 
open colonnade, which, though out of har- 
mony, was still not inappropriate. The 
only thing jarring was a pretentious mod- 
ern town hall, in the style of one of our 
own vestry buildings, “erected out of the 
rates,” and which must have cost a huge 
sum. It was of a genteel Italian aspect, 
so it is plain that French local administra- 
tors are, in matters of taste, pretty much 
as they are with us. One could have 
lingered long here, looking up at this 
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charming and graceful work, which its 
surroundings became quite as much as it 
did its surroundings. 

While engaged in admiring this work it 
was curious to find that not a soul crossed 
the place. Indeed, during my whole so- 
journ in the town, a period of about half 
an hour, I did not see a dozen people. 
There were a few shops; yet all was 
bright, sound, in at condition. There 
was no sign of decay or decaying; all 
seemed to sleep. It was a French dead 
city. But it surely lives and will live, by 
its remarkable bell-tower, which at this 
moment is chiming away, with a melodious 
huskiness, gay tunes, repeated every quar- 
ter of an hour, while as the hour comes 
round there is a general clamorous chari- 
vart. 

These may seem very unpretending 
sights and shows for the traveller; but it 
is worth considering what an amount of 
thoughtful enjoyment is thus obtained, at 
but little pains and expense. There is, 
above all, the old antique sense; the 
revival of the past, and the delightful 
feeling of being undisturbed by the rush 
of tourists and starers. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
AN OBSCURE ARCHIPELAGO. 


CHANCE lately led me, in the course of 
certain wanderings, to a group of islands, 
probably unknown, even by name, to the 
average British reader (whose geography 
is generally a weak point), And as these 
islands possess some interest in them- 
selves, and are likely to be better known 
in some future time not far distant, I am 
tempted to give a short account of the 
experiences and impressions gained by a 
personal visit. 

The group is called the Galdpagos 
Archipelago, and contains some ten ora 
dozen islands of various sizes, lying on 
or near the equator, about nine hundred 
miles to the west of the republic of Equa- 
dor. Finding ourselves in this vicinit 
not long ago, in a barque on board which 
I was a passenger, and having some spare 
time at our disposal, we determined to pay 
them a visit in the hope of obtaining some 
fresh provisions, of which we were in some 
need after many days at sea. Acting ac- 
cordingly, we were in a few hours in sight 
of Charles Island, one of the largest of 
the group ; and in the evening we anchored 





in Post-office Bay, situated on its northern 
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coast, and so called'on account of a custom 
that prevailed in past times among the 
whalers of leaving letters in a box on the 
shore for other ships to pick up and send 
te their destinations. 

The anchorage was an open one, but, 
being on the lee side of the island, was 
comfortable enough. It was too late to 
go on shore that evening, so we smoked 
a peaceful pipe on deck, glad enough to 
be at anchor once more, and surveyed the 
shore before us. 

Its appearance from the ship was not 
prepossessing. The background of hills, 
their summits more or less hidden by dark 
clouds, looked well enough ; but desing 
down their sides to the lower ground by 
the shore was a thick growth of dry brush- 
wood, looking scorched and dead. Few 
green trees were to be seen, and these 
were chiefly the “ baneful mangrove,” near 
the beach. Rocky peninsulas and islets 
ran out from the shore, and here and there 
a small strip of sandy beach appeared. 
On the rocks numerous seals basked and 
frolicked, heedless of the ship’s near pres- 
ence. In fact, what struck us particularly 
was the fearlessness with which birds and 
fishes approached us; frigate birds, peli- 
cans, and gulls, as well as whales, por- 
poises, and seals, being equally inquisitive, 
as though they had long been strangers 
to the presence of man. 

In our chart of the island, a spot near 
its centre was marked as the site of a 
“settlement” — whether inhabited or 
abandoned we did not know—but we 
determined to explore the island next day, 
find, if possible, the settlement, and seek 
what sport we could, especially wild cattle, 
which we had heard abounded on these 
islands. 

Meanwhile we read up such information 
as we could find on the subject, our only 
authorities being the “South American 
Pilot,” one of those useful Admiralty 
manuals in which the results of the splen- 
did surveying work done by our naval 
officers in all parts of the world are re- 
corded for the benefit of mariners, and 
Darwin’s “ Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle,” a 
work to be recommended to all who have 
not read it. Some of his remarks on these 
islands, which he visited in 1835, are worth 
repeating here. 

He describes the islands as formed of 
volcanic rocks, with fragments of granite, 
and mentions the numerous craters he 
observed, of various sizes, calculating that 
there must be at least two thousand in the 
archipelago. He says he found the upper 
parts, moistened by the clouds, fertile and 
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green; the lower parts, and especially on 
the lee side of the islands, dry and sterile, 
with great fields of broken, black lava, 
covered with leafless brushwood. The 
truth of this description we ourselves 
proved, as will be shown. 

But perhaps the most interesting of 
Darwin’s remarks are on the natural his- 
tory of the island in which he discovered 
many remarkable facts. Especially sur- 
prising is it to find that not only does this 
archipelago possess many distinct species 
of animals and plants indigenous and pe- 
culiar to itself, but that each separate 
island composing it has different species 
of its own. As an example, in one of 
them, named James Island, there were 
thirty species found in that island only, 
and only thirty-eight species found in the 
whole archipelago. The facts in conchol- 
ogy are equally curious, forty-seven dif- 
ferent sea-shells being found in these 
islands, and in no other part of the world. 

The most remarkable animal of this 
archipelago (from which it takes its name) 
is the tortoise (Spanish Ga/épago). For- 
merly these were found in great numbers, 
and formed the staple food of the old buc- 
caneers, who constantly resorted to these 
islands. The whalers also killed great 
numbers, so that in Darwin’s day fewer 
were found, and they are now almost ex- 
tinct. That they are aboriginal there 
seems to be no doubt, as they are (or were) 
found in every island, even those with no 
water on them, and therefore probably 
seldom visited. Hence it is not likely 
that they were imported. 

The morning after our arrival a number 
of us landed, armed with guns or rifles, 
and each provided with bags of provis- 
ions and some water, and set out on a 
en J of exploration, our chief object 

eing to reach the settlement. We sep- 


arated into three parties, each taking a 
different direction at starting. As the 
settlement was probably not more than 
five miles from the beach—the entire 
island is only nine miles long — we had 
little doubt but that we should soon reach 


it. Little, however, did we know what 
was before us. 

I must follow the fortunes of my own 
party, though we afterwards found that all 
our experiences had been similar. At 
first our course lay along the seashore to 
the right of the anchorage, and we soon 
observed traces of cattle, several skele- 
tons being passed. As we skirted Post- 
office Bay we came across a couple of 
old signboards planted by the whalers of 
old, one being inscribed, “ Look below for 
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letters,” and marked “Captain Foster.” 


These were mildewed and rotten with ex- 
posure, and the inscriptions hardly deci- 
pherable. 

After walking along the shore a mile or 
so we came across a track, apparently 
made by cattle, and determined to follow 
it up. At first tolerably smooth, it soon 
led us into the brushwood, and here be- 
gan the tug of war. The dead vegetation 
was so thick that it was terribly hard work 
to push our way through it, the ground 
below being also so rough and uneven 
that stumbling was frequent. Before long 
we lost the track altogether, and the 
work became harder. Each particular 
tree and shrub seemed to possess thorns, 
its branches intertwining and spreading 
abroad caught our clothes and tripped up 
our feet. Now and then the ground would 
lose its slight covering of mould and break 
into great boulders of black lava, through 
whose yawning fissures sprang dried and 
withered shrubs in great confusion and 
thickness. Thus for three hours we stag- 

ered on, the heat intense, the dry lava 
eneath our feet reflecting the equatorial 
warmth of the sun, from which the leafless 
trees gave us no protection. Occasionally 


we came across a cattle-path and prints 
of dogs’ feet, but these were soon lost in 


the loose lava fields through which we 
struggled; and no sign of animal life was 
apparent except an occasional small bird, 
so tame and bold that we could have 
knocked it over with a stick. At last, 
tired and bathed in perspiration, we called 
a halt, and sat down for rest and refresh- 
ment. Already too great a portion of our 
water was ‘consumed, but we hoped to 
come across some streamlet from the hills 
before long. After a short rest we pro- 
ceeded on our toilsome journey, our pace 
becoming slower and conversation shorter 
as time passed on and no sign of the 
hoped-for cattle or any birds for our guns 
showed themselves. Rests became more 
frequent, and soon our water was entirely 
exhausted. All around us was perfect 
silence. The absence of both animal and 
vegetable life was almost appalling. The 
place seemed to be under a curse. As- 
cending at last with great labor the side 
of a hill, we saw, across a plain of lava 
and brushwood, high ground beyond, 
wnich appeared green a pleasant, where 
no doubt lay the settlement.. But it was 
now too late in the day to attempt to reach 
it. So, baffled in our quest, disappointed 
at the total absence of sport, and suffering 
from intense thirst, we worked our way 
back to the ship, arriving just before dark, 
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after one of the most terribly hard walks 
any one of us had experienced. Our 
clothes were torn to rags, and our legs 
and hands wounded by the thorns and 
brambles through which we had been 
struggling for nine hours. 

We afterwards found that, had we an- 
chored on the other side of the island, we 
could have easily reached the settlement 
(which, after all, had been abandoned some 
years before in consequence of frequent 
murders committed by some of the set- 
tlers), and should probably have met with 
wild cattle, horses, donkeys, and other 
animals. However, in our ignorance we 
stigmatized the island as a barren and 
accursed spot, and sailed the next morning 
for Albemarle Island, the largest of the 
group. 

We anchored in a bay on its south-west 
coast, but stayed only a few hours, for it 
looked less promising than Charles Island. 
Its appearance was curious; numerous 
small craters rising above the lava fields, 
and vegetation being totally absent. This 
part is graphically described by Darwin 
as being “ covered with immense deluges 
of black naked lava which have flowed 
either over the rims of the great caldrons, 
like pitch over the rim of a pot in which it 
has been boiled, or have burst forth from 
smaller orifices in the flanks. In their 
descent they have spread over miles of the 
seacoast.” 

We found on the rocks here a great 
number of turtles, which allowed us to turn 
them over and take them on board with 
great complaisance ; and, as may be imag- 
ined, they were welcomed with no small 
pleasure. We noticed here also innumer- 
able lizards, some of great size and repul- 
sive appearance, which appeared as indif- 
ferent to our presence as the rest of the 
creatures in these parts. Numerous pen- 
guins swam inquisitively round the ship, 
looking like small seals which had tried to 
turn themselves into birds, and had only 
half succeeded. 

We next visited Chatham Island, and 
found an anchorage in a very snug little 
cove near its southern extremity. Here 
was a decided change for the better; we 
were on the weather side of the island; 
the land looked fertile and moist, and 
green trees abounded. Up in the hills 
above, some houses could be descried. 
Landing, we found a hut on the beach, 
with one or two settlers from Equador, 
who welcomed us civilly. A very good 
road led up the hill to the settlement. 
Ascending this, we found at every step 
a change for the better. Trees of many 
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sorts of excellent wood abounded, the air 
was cool and fresh, the soil beneath us 
rich. After four or five miles’ walk we 
arrived at the village, round which we 
found plantations of coffee, sugarcane, 
pineapples, and other fruit, while large 
lemon-trees, growing wild, shaded excel- 
lent turf. 

We were led to the principal house, a 


. picturesque structure of painted wood, 


commanding magnificent views over the 
island, and were introduced to its owner, 
Don Manuel Cébos. He received us with 
cordial hospitality, and we were soon on 
excellent terms with one another. We 
learned from him that all the cultivation in 
the island was his property, with the right 
of shooting or taking the wild cattle, of 
which there were two or three thousand 
head on the island. Their hides he sent 
to the United States, where he found a 
good market for them. The sugar of his 
plantation he made into rum which he sent 
over to the mainland with the hides in 
two small vessels that he owned. Work- 
ing on the island under him were about 
a hundred men, chiefly natives of Equa- 
dor. Over these men he seemed to have 
absolute power, ruling them by his own 
force of will, although the island was 
nominally under command of a governor, 
an old gentleman, to whom he introduced 
us. Sefior Cébos himself was a man of 
middle age, of great size, and apparent 
strength. His Gown face, with grizzly 
moustache and imperial, showed stern- 
ness and determination with good-humor. 
He was dressed in a flannel shirt, dark 
trousers, and big boots; a red handker- 
chief was round his neck, and a revolver 
at his waist. 

On our expressing a wish to see the 
wild cattle, he provided horses for us, in- 
sisting first on our having breakfast with 
him, a meal of great abundance, eaten 
al fresco in the verandah of his house. 
As we sat there in the fresh mountain air, 
with the island spread out like a beautiful 
picture at our feet, we agreed that nothing 
could well be pleasanter. 

Soon the horses were led round, and we 
mounted, the party consisting of Sefior 
Cébos’s son, a young man of about two- 
and-twenty, the commandant of police (a 
small force of which is kept on the island 
by the Equador government), my compan- 
ion from the ship, and myself. After pass- 
ing through the village we struck a bridle- 
path leading through fields of good grass, 
on which horses and domestic cattle were 
grazing. The bright, dark-green lemon- 
trees we saw in abundance as we ascended 
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the hillside. Behind and below us lay the 
picturesque settlement, with its fields of 
waving sugarcane, and the wooden chalet 
of their proprietor standing conspicuous. 
Before us rose into the clouds a rugged 
mountain, and all around us the rich, wav- 
ing grass. 

After riding four or five miles in a grad- 
ual ascent, the path led us round the side 
of the hill. From the base of the cone 
which formed the summit of this hill — 
no doubt an extinct volcano —the turf 
stretched away on both sides down to the 
plains by the water’s edge in undulating 
hills. And now young Cébos, pointing to 
some brown-and-white specks on a hillside 
a mile or so ahead of us, broke into a gal- 
lop, clearing away the lasso that hung to 
his saddle. It was evident that, though 
only an amateur, he intended giving us a 
specimen of skill. 

We approached within a quarter of a 
mile of the wild cattle before they noticed 
us. They then trotted leisurely down a 
grassy valley to our right, a few, however, 
separating, and running straight away 
from us, one fat brown bull apart. Him 
Cébos singled out, and gave chase; but 
being ill-mounted, it was as much as he 
could do to approach the bull, which kept 
up a wonderful speed. At last he got 
near enough for a throw, but the lasso 
unfortunately caught in his foot, and failed 
to touch the bull. The little horse was 
now somewhat done up, while the bull was 
striding away as fresh as ever; so the 
chase was abandoned. It had afforded us, 
however, a good view of the wild cattle of 
the island, which we had wished to see. 
There was nothing remarkable about 
them; they were of small size, and ap- 
peared exactly the same as their domestic 
brethren. They were, in fact, originally 
domestic cattle, we were informed — 
brought to the island with dogs, asses, and 
pigs, some thirty or forty (probably more) 
years ago, and subsequently abandoned. 
Some of the wild asses we saw ata dis- 
tance on our return to the settlement. We 
first, however, ascended another grassy, 
cone-like hill, on whose summit we found 
a perfectly round crater, of about two hun- 
dred yards diameter, now a lake (probably 
very deep) with a number of teal on it. 
From this hilltop we obtained a fine view 
of the island, especially of the northern or 
lee side, which stretched away —a torrid, 
brush-covered plain of lava — at our feet. 
Beyond lay the calm blue sea, fading into 
a misty horizon, on which we could dimly 
see some of the other islands. 





As we rode back we passed a shallow, 
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mar. hy lagoon literally covered with teal. 
My companion had brought his gun with 
him on the chance of sport, and soon filled 
his bag. The extreme tameness of the 
birds proved at first ludicrously embar- 
rassing; nothing would induce them to 
rise until the final argument of a shot or 
two from the gun sent them flying hither 
and thither over the surface of the lagoon. 

After a pleasant and exhilarating ride 
we got back to the village late in the after- 
noon, and the hospitable Sefior Cébos 
insisted on our sharing another plentiful 
meal with him, after which we rode down to 
the port in the cool of the evening, though 
even then the difference between its cli- 
mate and that of the breezy hills above 
was remarkable. 

We had not seen much of the people of 
the place, so on the following day we paid 
the settlement another visit, under the 
guidance of our companions in the previ- 
ous day’s ride. Except the house of Sefior 
Cébos —a two-storied building of wood, 
with a verandah running along one side of 
it—the settlement consisted of a group 
of huts, placed without regular order, 
and made of poles and brushwood, and 
thatched, containing one room only, gen- 
erally of large size. In each lived per- 
haps half-a-dozen people. 


The men chiefly came from Guayaquil 


in Equador. The women were shipped 
across later by Sefior Cébos’s desire, and 
were married to the men in a primitive 
fashion. On their arrival they were placed 
on view; the would-be Benedicts filed in, 
and were told to select a wife. This done, 
a contract was signed in the presence of 
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Sefior Cébos, and the happy pair went off 
to their hut. Probably the women thus 
shipped across as a cargo from Equador 
were not of a very respectable description, 
but here they seemed to be living a quiet, 
pastoral life in the care of their children 
and their huts, and no doubt the change 
was for the better to them. 

The men were kept in good order by 
Sefior Cébos, who seemed especially care- 
ful to prevent drunkenness. He employed 
them in various ways ; some catching wild 
cattle and preparing their hides for ex- 
port ; others cultivating sugar and making 
rum from it; others in the coffee planta- 
tion; while a few visited the adjacent 
islands to pick orchilla, a lichen growing 
on some of the bushes, and send it to 
London, where it is used in the making of 
purple dye. 

We left the island on the third day after 
our arrival, pleased with what we had 
seen, and with the fertility and fine cli- 
mate of these islands, so unlike the typical 
island of the tropics, although under the 
equator. 

Their position will cause them to be 
better known after the Panama Canal is 
opened, for they lie in the track of vessels 
steaming from Panama to New Zealand or 
Australia. Enterprising colonists or trad- 
ers might make it worth the while of some 
of these steamers to call at the islands for 
coal or provisions. The government of 
Equador offers inducements to colonizers, 
and if the islands were well worked they 
might possibly attain some importance in 
future days. 





DATE OF THE END OF THE WORLD. — Sir 
W. Thomson, lecturing at the Royal Institu- 
tion on Friday last before a brilliant, fashion- 
able, and scientific audience, set forth the 
latest scientific theories concerning the prob- 
able origin, total amount, and possible dura- 
tion of the sun’s heat. After referring to the 
theory of Helmholtz that the sun was a vast 
globe gradually cooling, but as it cooled 
shrinking, and that the shrinkage — which was 
the effect of gravity upon its mass—kept up 
its temperature, Sir William said the total 
of the sun’s heat was equal to that which 
would be required to keep up 476,000 millions 
of millions of millions horse-power, or about 
seventy-eight thousand horse-power for every 
square metre—a little more than a square 
yard —and yet the modern dynamical theory 
of heat shows that the sun’s mass would 
require only to fall in or contract thirty- 
five metres per annum to keep up that tre- 





mendous energy. At this rate, the solar 
radius in two thousand years’ time would be 
about one-hundredth per cent. less than at 
present. A time would come when the tem- 
perature would fall, and it was thus incon- 
ceivable that the sun would continue to emit 
heat sufficient to sustain existing life on the 
globe for more than ten million years. Apply- 
ing the same principles retrospectively, they 
could not suppose that the sun had existed 
for more than twenty million years — no mat- 
ter what might have eon its origin — whether 
it came into existence from the clash of worlds 
pre-existing, or of diffused nebulous matter. 
There was a great clinging by geologists and 
biologists to vastly longer periods, but the 
physicist, treating it as a dynamic question 
with calculable elements, could come to no 
other conclusion materially different from what 
he had stated. 





